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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN'S & CO.’'S HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


BACKLOG STUDIES 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Afoliday Edition. With 
12 illustrations and 13 headpieces by Edmund H. Garrett, 
I2mo, $2.00. 
A beautiful edition of one of Mr. Warner's most delightful books, 
and a peculiarly attractive gift volume. 


THE MARBLE FAUN 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Roman Edition. Illustrated 
with 48 reproductions of carefully selected recent photograph, 
of famous sculptures, paintings, and historic localities. Care_ 
fully printed, tastefully bound. 2 vols, 16mo, gilt top, $3.00. 


THE TENT ON THE BEACH 
By Joun G. Wuittier. Holiday Edition. A very good 
book for a gift. With rubricated initials and 12 full-page il- 
lustrations by Charles H. and Marcio O. Woodbury. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


LOVELINESS 


A Story. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 
tions. Square 12mo, attractively bound, $1.00. 
An exceedingly interesting story of a pet dog that almost fell a 
victim to vivisection, but was rescued. 


THE OTHER FELLOW 


Eleven strong, breezy stories by F. HOPKINSON SMITH. II 
lustrated. $1.50. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS 


By JozL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus ’’ 
and ‘‘ Thimblefinger’’ stories. Fully illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. ‘Square 8vo, $2.00. 

Another of Mr. Harris’s charming ‘‘ Thimblefinger ’’ books. 


THE BOYS OF SCROOBY 


By RutH HALL, author of ‘‘ In the Brave Days of Old.’’ 
With a frontispiece illustration. 12mo, $1.50. 


A JERSEY BOY IN THE REVOLUTION 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON, author of ‘‘ The Boys of Old 
Monmouth.” With illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE HELPERS 
A Novel of the Far West, by FRANcIS LYNDE. 
$1.50. 

MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION 

AND OTHER STORIES 
By Bret HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 


A YOUNG SAVAGE 
The story of ‘a wild western girl civilized in New York, by 
BARBARA YECHTON. I2mo, $1.50. 


A TENT OF GRACE 
A striking story of race and religious hatred, with a strong love 
story, by ADELINA C. LusT. 12mo, $1.50. 


With illustra- 


Crown 8vo, 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN AMERICA 
By JOHN Fiske. With 8 maps. gilt 
top, $4.00. 

Two delightful volumes, which describe the origin and growth 
of the colonies of New York and Pennsylvania. 


THE END OF AN ERA 


A very interesting and candid book on the South and the 
Southern Confederacy, by JoHn S. WisE. Large crown 8vo, 
$2.00 


REMINISCENCES 


1819-1899. A book of uncommon interest, by JULIA WARD 
Howe. With numerous portraits and other illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $2. 50. 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST 


An extraordinarily interesting book, by P. KROPOTKIN. With 
three portraits. Small 8vo. $2.90. 


CONTEMPORARIES 


Delightful papers on Emerson, Theodore Parker, Whittier, 
Whitman, ‘‘ H. H.,’’ Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, etc., ‘by 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author of ‘Cheerful 
Yesterdays,” etc. I2mo, $2.00. 


HORACE BUSHNELL 


An admirable book on a great light of the American pulpit, 
by THEODORE T. MuncER, D.D. With 2 portraits. 12mo. 
$2.00 


LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON 


A work of remarkable interest on Lincoln’s great War Secre- 
tary, by GzorGE C. GorHAM. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, 
$6.00. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS FRIENDS 


A delightful book of biography and reminiscence, by EDWARD 
Everett HALE, D.D. With 48 illustrations, including many 
portraits. 8vo, $3.00. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN AND OTHER STORIES 
Another charming series of tales, two of them introducing 
scenes and characters of ‘‘ The Country of the Pointed Firs,”’ 
by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 


SQUARE PEGS 


A readable novel, with high purpose, by Mrs. ADELINE D. T. 
WHITNEY. I2mo, $1.50. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


An historical novel of rare power, dramatic force, and literary 
mastery, by MARY JOHNSTON. With a frontispiece illustra- 
tion. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


TIVERTON TALES 


A book of delightful New England stories, by ALICE Brown. 
Izmo, $1.50. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. ; 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SusscripTions MAY BeGIn aT ANY TIME. 
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llince [leat. 


A Christmas Luxury. 
Makes a fitting climax to 
a good dinner. 


Flavor Delicious. 


Absolutely Pure and Wholesome. 
No Seeds. No Dirt. 
CLEAN. 


EDGAR BRICK. 


| CROSSWICKS, N. J. 
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An Ideal Winter Breakfast Dish. 
Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, makes popular 


dishes more popular. 


Take Griddle Cakes for instance. 


Nearly every one likes Griddle Cakes, but some find them 


indigestible, and heavy on the stomach. 


Griddle Cakes 


made of Pillsbury’s VITOS are easily made and easily 


digested. They are satisfying and delicious. 


Served with 


maple syrup these winter mornings they form an ideal 


breakfast course. 


PILLSBURY WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY'S BEsT Fiorn. 


ANTED.—A RELIABLE PERSON, WHO IS 

a good plain cook and thoroughly understands 

general housework, in a family of four. House has every 

convenience for such a person. Good wages and a pleas- 
anthome. Address No. 118, this Office. 


RESSMAKER WILL DO ANY KIND OF 

sewing, by day or week, or take work home. 

Skirts aspecialty. Also children’s clothes. Reference. 
Address 1337 N. Hollywood St., Phila. 


OR RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, IN A 

pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 

rooms. Piazzas, lawn, garden, etc. About two acres 
together. Address S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia. 


FRIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
sft.so a - Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 

Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
2° H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Fruen's Whole Wheat Flour 
10 tb. Bags, 35 cents. 
Cases of 9 Bags, $2.75. 


Contains ai! the valuable nourishing properties of the 
two finest and richest wheats grown, without any of the 
indigestible, woody hull, which is removed. 

In ordinary flour 80 per cent. of that part of the grain 
that nourishes and builds up nerve, bone, and muscle is 
bolted out, and what principally remains produces heat 
and fat, but not strength and force. Weak bones, flabby 
muscles, and defective teeth and eyesight may often be 
ou by want of these elements bolted out of white 

jour. 

Fruen’s Whole Wheat Flour contains all this val- 
uable part of the grain without any of the indigestible 
woody fibre. 

Soon a delicious, sweet, light brown bread. 

A postal card will bring it. 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St. Phila. 


(,EORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer 


14 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADA. 


Telephone 
1-42-25 D 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLIX. 

THE chief theological problem of the inner life among 
thoughtful men to-day is how to possess a thought of 
God not unworthy of his myriad universe and 
yet a thought not too vague and vast to appeal to heart 
and conscience.. Joun Ws. GRAHAM. 


From his recent booklet, ‘‘ The Lord's Supper,”’ 


IN EARNEST. 
I THINK the immortal servants of mankind 
Who from their home watch by how slow degrees 
The World-Soul greatens with centuries, 
Mourn most Man's barren levity of mind— 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 
The witless thirst for false wit's worthless lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings blind. 


O prophets, martyrs, saviours! ye were great, 

All truth being great to you: ye deemed 

Man more 

Than a dull jest, God’s ennui to amuse : 

The world for you held purport: Life you wore 
Proudly, as Kings their solemn robes of state ; 

And humbly as the mightiest monarchs use. 

— William Watson, in The Spectator. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH. 


Written for and read to Fairfax Quarterly Meeting of Friends, at 
its session at Woodlawn, Va., Eleventh month 20, 1899. 


THE reports sent in to our late Yearly Meeting from 
its several constituent quarterly meetings showed a 
small net loss of membership. What is the cause of 
this discouraging showing? Nearly all other branches 
of the Christian Church are fast gaining in numbers. 
Why is ours losing? Is there no longer need of our 
branch of the Church? Are our principles wrong? 
Will not their further dissemination benefit the world ? 
We are not willing to admit that the days of useful- 
ness of Quakerism are ended, nor that our principles 
are wrong, nor that their further dissemination will 
not benefit the world. Then why are we not increas- 
ing in numbers? There must be some cause, or 
causes, for not so doing, and we as professed Chris- 
tians should try to find what the trouble is and see 
if we are not ourselves responsible. To my mind 
there are, and have for years been, several causes 
that have tended to thus deplete our ranks. Chief 
among which, in my opinion, is our aversion to what 
is generally called proselyting. Why this feeling 
ever entered into an organization as enlightened as 
ours, I cannot see; for is it not contrary to the acts 
and teachings of the blessed Founder of the Chris- 
tian Church? Is it not contrary to the practice of 
every other branch of that Church? And is it not 


WELFTH MONTH 49, 1899. 


contrary to the practice of every organization de- 
signed to advance the intellectual or temporal inter- 
ests of man? Jesus not only called the people col- 
lectively to follow him, but he took time in his busy 
life to so often press the invitation by making it a 
personal matter. ‘Come thou and follow me.” We 
claim to be his disciples, and%yet many of us think 
that we are not authorized to ask our fellow-men to 
come into his church. We claim that our principles 
are good, that our church organization does us good, 
and yet we have been so selfish or so negligent as to 
keep these blessings all to ourselves, instead of going 
out into the highways and byways and pressingly 
inviting at least, if not constraining, others to come 
in and enjoy them with us. Yes, even worse than 
this,—we, in many cases, have not even invited those 
in who are, as it were, lingering at our very doors, 
and who perhaps have a dear friend, it may be a 
husband or wife, within the fold, and who would so 
gladly enter if assured of a welcome. But, oh no; 
—some of us think we must not ask anyone to come 
in—that that is God’s work and, if he wants them in, 
he will compel them to ask to be let in. Ah, friends, 
this has been the great difficulty with us—we have 
depended on God to do it all. What are we for? 
Has not God given us something to do? I well 
know that he is able to do it all; but I bless his holy 
name that he has given us something to do; that he 
makes us his stewards, his ambassadors; that he 
works now, and always has worked very largely 
through human instruments. He could have penned 
his Holy Scriptures himself, but he gave to men the 
blessed privilege of preparing them for the uplifting 
of their fellow-men. He could have worked only 
directly on the soul of each of his creatures, but in 
his infinite wisdom and goodness he sent his beloved 
son to reveal himself to us. We as dutiful children 
should be so thankful that he has given us something 
that we can do to his honor and glory, and try to put 
ourselves in accord with his plans. 

To-day there would be many more on the rolls 
of this Quarterly Meeting, if even the present genera- 
tion had realized that they are stewards in God’s 
hands to bring laborers into his vineyard. There is 
mary a family outside our Religious Society that 
would now be with us had our members fully im- 
pressed them of a hearty welcome awaiting them 
within. 

Many a husband or wife has grown old in our 
ranks with his or her life’s partner and the children 
God has given them, not with us simply because we 
have not assured them that they are wanted. Just 
think of this, Friends. Think of how much happier 
and more useful such persons would have been 
throughout their lives if all had been within the 
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church, and all blessed with the protecting, uplifting 
influences of the same church home. Let each and 
every one of us ask ourselves have we been faithful 
stewards in this matter? Let us resolve that here- 
after no brother or sister shall be deprived of the 
blessing of having his or her companion and children 
within the fold by any fault of ours. Let us goat 
once to see such families, even if we never have done 
so before, and try with God’s help to convince them 
that we are interested in their welfare and that it will 
do them good, their companions and families good, 
and do us also good to have them enroll their names 
with us, and thus publicly show that they are on the 
Lord’s side. If they are old in years it is none the 
less important that they have their names so enrolled, 
for although we are admonished to “‘ remember our 
Creator in the days of our youth,” we are also taught 
that it is much better to enter the vineyard at the 
“eleventh hour,” than not to enter it at all. 

Whilst I regard our aversion to proselyting as 
the chief cause of our not growing, it is not the only 
cause. But I will not tax your time to call attention 
to another. If we earnestly and prayerfully desire 
to come to the help of the Lord, and of his church, 
we will be made to see clearly our short-comings in 
all ways and how to amend them. Let us each re- 
member in our every act that “thou God seest us,” 
and in every case where a doubt arises, ask “ what 
would Jesus do?” and do as his precepts and exam- 
ples assure us he would do, and we will no longer be 
depressed by hearing of abandoned meetings or of 
depleted ranks. 

‘*God’s will is done on earth 
By the help of his children true ; 
Thou knowest not the worth 
Of the service thou may’st do, 


When’ er we do the best we can 
We help to perfect God's great plan."’ 


CHARLES E. CLEVENGER. 


No. 51.—TWeELFTH MONTH 17. 
THE END OF JUDAH. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
in their hearts will I write it ; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.—Jeremiah, xxxi., 33. 


Scripture Reading, II. Kings, xxiv., I-20; xxv., I-12. 
Untit the middle of the reign of Manasseh, Judah re- 
mained true to her Assyrian overload. The with- 
drawal of Sennacherib did not involve the freedom of 
the western countries, since it was due to no weakness 
of Assyrian arms. Indeed, Judah’s chief cities had 
been ravaged and thousands of her people had been 
deported into captivity. Many years of quiet were 
necessary before the normal life of the people could 
be fully resumed. Meantime Esar-haddon had 


mounted the throne of Nineveh and was pushing his 
victorious arms far into Egypt, which was at last fully 
subjected tohim. During his reign the power of As- 
syria reached its height. Not only Egypt, but the 








tribes of Arabia, as well as the warlike nations of the 
north and the cities of the Mediterranean coast, ac- 
knowledged his sway. But the gigantic power was 
not to last. The general discontent of a score of sub- 


ject nations was already a menace to the stability of 


Assyria. The son of Esar-haddon, the Sardinapolis 
of the Greeks, Asshurbanipal, was the heir to a dis- 
solving empire. About 640 B.C. Egypt won her 
independence under PsammetilI. Other revolts, espe- 
cially those of Babylonia, Elam, and Chaldea, were 
put down with a strong hand, but they left a heritage 
of hate behind them. Other enemies also appeared 
on the northern border, in the hordes of Kimmerians 
and Scythians from the steppes of Asia and Europe. 

In the midst of all this commotion Judah did not 
remain quiescent. We have no details, but it would 
seem that Manasseh was guilty, at least, of intrigue 
against his eastern masters, for we find him (II. Chron., 
xxxiii., 11) bound and carried a prisoner to Nineveh. 
He was released, however, and restored to his king- 
dom ; and it would seem that he was moved to some 
reforms by his escape (II. Chron., xxxiii., 15, 16). 
The Assyrian sovereignty now continued uninter- 
rupted to the reign of Josiah, the reformer, though 
some think it was no more than nominal in the latter 
part of this period. Meantime Babylon was again 
preparing for revolt. . Under the successor of Asshur- 
banipal, a Chaldean, Nabopolassar was appointed 
viceroy of Babylon. He soon formed an alliance 
with the king of the Medes, which was destined to 
overthrow the monarchy of the Tigris. Just before 


| this culmination, however, the Egyptian king, Necho 


II., seized the time of a change of ruler in Nineveh to 
march against the States of Syria (B.C. 608). 
Whether in his loyalty to his Assyrian master or in 
resentment against the invasion of his territory, king 
Josiah threw his small force across the path of the 
Egyptian in the great battle-plain of Megiddo. His 
force was overwhelmed and the Jewish king was slain. 
The Egyptian army moved on, only to be finally de- 
feated at Carchemish (605 B.C.) by the forces of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. Nineveh had 
fallen, and this new master reigned in the stead of 
the Assyrian king. The great city was reduced toa 
heap of ruins in the midst of which her great halls, 
libraries, and works of art have been preserved even 
unto this day. Once more Babylon ruled the valley 
of the great rivers, as well as the possessions of the 
falien empire to the westward. 

The fall of Nineveh made a great impression on 
the world of that day. Ater a period of quiet, follow- 
ing Isaiah and Micah, the voice of the prophets was 
heard again in Judah, in the reign of Josiah. Zepha- 
niah, like the men of the earlier group of prophets, 
speaks of God’s judgments against Judah for her sins 
of idolatry, luxury, and violence (Zeph., ch. i.). 
These judgments he illustrates by the fate of the na- 
tions round about, but especially by that of Nineveh 
(Zeph., chs. ii., iii.). The prophecy of Nahum is based 
wholly on the destruction of Nineveh, though, like 
those of the prophets generally, his words are espe- 
cially intended to influence his own nation. The 
greatest of the prophets brought to the front by these 
times of stress was Jeremiah. 





Unlike most of the prophets, Jeremiah was of the 
priestly class. His call to prophecy came just before 
the discovery of the book of the law (621 B.C.), which 
was the starting-point of the reforms of Josiah. 
There is no evidence, however, that either he or his 
contemporary prophets, Zephaniah and Nahum, took 
any very active part in these reforms. Indeed, the 
prophets had probably come to see that there was no 
great hope in formal observance of law. Though a 
man’s every act is regulated by law, if his heart is not 
filled with love for his fellows, his righteousness will 
be barren of great results in character. Only gov- 
ernment from within leads to the highest develop- 
ment. And this was the special message of Jeremiah : 
‘I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it 
in their hearts and they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbor . for they shall all 
know me from the least of them to the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord.” Feeling this, it is not surprising if 
Jeremiah stood aloof from the promulgation of a formal 
law which so far regulated the lives of men that but 
little was left to be determined by the law within. 
Yet he himself shows the effect of the new law, 
quoting from it on almost every page; striving, no 
doubt, to write its high teaching on the hearts of the 
people, so that it should be no outer law, but should 
be obeyed in spirit and in truth. 

Jeremiah’s personal character seems to have been 
gloomy and discouraged. We do not find the key- 
note of hope which is so prominent in Isaiah and 
others of the prophets. Yet he was faithful to his 
high calling even in times of despair—forcing himself, 
even in face of persecution, to deliver his unwelcome 
message of the necessity for righteousness, of the 
uselessness of a merely superficial reverence. 

The times were indeed times of despair. The 
death of Josiah, who had given himself up to the re- 
newal of Jehovah-worship in its purity—-who seemed 
to the reformers the ideal king—was a sad blow to 
the faith of Judah. Could not the Lord protect his 
own? Josiah’s death was practically the end of the 
Jewish nation. For a short time the nation was sub- 
ject to Egypt. After the defeat of Necho II. at Car- 
chemish, Babylon became her master, Jehoiakim, 
brother of Josiah, being placed on the throne. But 
repeated revolts and intrigues with Egypt brought 
speedy punishment. In 602 B.C. Nebuchadnezzar 
took Jerusalem and carried the king into captivity, 
together with thousands of his fellow-countrymen. 
Under Zedekiah, who succeeded to the throne of 
Judah, another intrigue resulted in another siege and 
in the final destruction of Jerusalem (586 B.C.). In 
these troubled times Jeremiah, following the uniform 
policy of the prophets, urged the policy of quiet sub- 
mission to the suzerain, and worked untiringly against 

alliance with Egypt. He was persecuted and im- 
prisoned, but never faltered. As a reward, the Baby- 
lonian conqueror gave him his choice of residence 
after the surrender. He elected to remain in Judah, 


but afterward went to Egypt, where he died. As in 
the preceding conquest, the chiefinhabitants of Judah 
were carried into captivity in Babylon, where the 
work of the prophets was carried on by new messen- 
gers of the Lord of Hosts. 
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THE “ MOLOKAINS” IN THE TRANS- 
CAUCASUS. 


Seeking the Molokains, a sect in Russia, somewhat like the 
Doukhobors, Thomas Van Ness, a Unitarian minister of Boston, had 
an interview with one of their elders, at night, very privately, in a 
little room in a village. He thus describes it in the Christian Register. 
We have condensed his article materially. 


It was a close, hot night. Nota breath of air seemed 
stirring without, and the low room into which I was 
ushered appeared to me like a dry furnace. The 
heavy wooden shutters had been thrown open by Mr. 
H. (for hereafter I will call him so) on entering the 
room. At the same time he had taken the precau- 
tion to pull the curtains, so that no one without on 
the street could see the occupants of the room. His 
extreme care and the quietness with which he did 
everything—for I followed all his motions—did not 
add any to my assurance. 

There was a gentle knock onthe front door. Mr. 
H. arose quickly, and passed out of the room. I 
could hear some low conversation ; and then he re- 
entered, followed by a large, heavy-set man, dressed 
in an ordinary suit of clothes and wearing high boots. 
His hair was long, though not disagreeably so, and 
parted in the middle. His beard and mustache were 
iron-gray, and underneath his abundant eyebrows 
there twinkled the kindliest of blue eyes. The whole 
face was unmistakably Russian and of the peasant 
type, though far more intellectual than is usually seen 
among the peasantry of Middle and Northern Russia. 
Mr. H. simply said, ‘‘ This is the Molokain elder,” 
and then addressed a few words to the stranger, who 
shook hands with me heartily and commenced to in- 
spect me from head to foot, as I did him. Some- 
how I had thought of this elder as a slight man with 
perhaps rather a fanatical, or at least a resolute, kind 
of face ; and instead here was what looked to bea 
pleasant-faced, well-fed farmer. 

At length I said to Mr. H.: “ I wish you would 
ask him one or other of those ten questions. We'll 
then get down to something of value.” 

“ All right,”’ he returned ; and with that he com- 
menced a Russian conversation, I listening all the 
time to see whether I could catch its drift. Turning 
once again to me, Mr. H. said: “ He tells me there 
are, all told, some 30,000 Molokains inthis Trans- 
Caucasus region. How many more there are in 
Russia proper, he does not know. Further, he 
wishes you to know that, inspired by the success 
which attended the Doukhobor migration to Canada, 
there are now some 7,000 Molokains who would like 
to go to America. The Russian authorities are 
averse to this exodus. If there is to be any move- 
ment of population, they wish to influence it toward 
Siberia and the new lands across the Caspian, and not 
towards the United States. For that reason they are 
suspicious of all Englishmen or Americans who come 
among us. If it were known, he is saying, that I, a 
Molokain, am here with a Protestant minister who has 
no official right to be in our country, the authorities 
might send me into exile. However, I am so old 
now that I do not fear; and I am glad to give you 
hearty greetings for myself and my co-religionists.”’ 

“Ts this true?’’ I asked in English of Mr. H. 

“Possibly,” he replied. ‘‘We are living under 
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military rule here, and there is no telling what might 
be done.”’ 

The Molokain elder beginning again to speak, 

: Mr. H. listened to him, and then interpreted as fol- 
lows: “In the Russian villages no more than two 
Molokain families to every 500 inhabitants are allowed. 
The consequence is that, though the parents will not 
go over to the orthodox (Greek) faith, yet a number 
of their childrendo. Weare not growing in strength, 
he says, for that reason. We are not persecuted, but 
are subjected to many petty annoyances. In the 
Caucasus country there are now 5,000 Molokains 
and Baptists, who were banished in Alexander III.’s 
time. These people are very, very poor. Most of 
them are in the district of Kars. We hold ita sin to 
beg. Help is given only in extreme cases. Even 
then great difficulty is experienced in getting a Molo- 
kain to accept charity.” 

“Where do you get your money?’ I asked 
through Mr. H. 

‘We get it by voluntary contributions, though in 
the poorer places the sum collected is distributed to 
the needy. The calls upon our communal safes have 
been so large and so continuous, owing to bad crops, 
famine, and the help we have rendered to the ban- 
ished ones, and there is now no commune having 
over £12 in its safe.”’ 

‘The Molokains are known from their neighbors 
because they still continue to wear their hair long. 
They do not shave, nor smoke, nor drink spirituous 
liquors. Even at weddings they are not allowed to 
drink. They place the emphasis on character,—life. 


Recently a number of the Molokains have been going 
over to the Stundists because they believe it necessary 
to be baptized.” 


“Put the sixth question to him,”’ I said, when Mr. 


H. had finished with his interpretation. ‘I am par- 
ticularly anxious to know if the Molokains are still 
believers in the spiritual essence of Deity.”’ 

The elder became quite animated when this ques- 
tion of the religious basis was asked, and I was more 
than ever sorry that my slight knowledge of the 
Russian language made it impossible to know ex- 
actly what he was saying. 

“ Yes,” interjected Mr. H., nodding his head at 
the same time affirmatively, ‘‘ he says the Molokains 
do not believe in images, shrines, icons, or any repre- 
sentation whatsoever of Deity. They hold that Jesus 
possessed the spirit of God, but we may all partake 
of that spirit.” The elder was talking all the time in 
Russian while the interpreter was stating this to me 
in English, and it was no easy matter for Mr. H. to 
listen and explain at one and the same time. “I 
understand, I understand,”’ he kept saying, for that 
particular Russian word I knew. Then, putting up 
his hand for silence, he again turned to me, and said : 
‘‘ They do not worship Jesus, nor Mary, nor any of 
the saints. Worship should be paid to God alone.” 
‘* What is the form of their service ?’’ I asked. ‘“ In- 
terpretations from the Bible, Psalms, chants, sermons, 
texts, prayers from the heart,”’ was the answer. 

“ Have you regular ministers or preachers?” 

‘“‘No, the Doukhobors have. Their leaders 


preach. We read chiefly from the New Testament. 
There are the Sabbatarians among us. When the 
spirit moves, they get up and speak or pray. How- 
ever, we do not suffer because of the absence of 
regular preachers ; for we have men among us who 
are able to interpret passages from the New Testa- 
ment understandingly and intellectually. You mis- 
understand, when I say we do not pray. We do not 
have formal prayers. Yes, we sing the Psalms. Our 
service is very simple. At its conclusion the men 
kiss one another, then the women kiss one another ; 
though this practice is objected to by some of us.” 

To my next question, ‘‘Have you any written 
literature ?”’ the elder sadly replied: ‘No, nothing. 
We are not allowed to print, so that all we know of 
our past is from tradition and hearsay. Some of us 
came from along the shores of the Volga. Our chief 
colony was the Molochnaia, on the Molokai River, 
north-west from the Sea of Azov. Yes. Just back 
of the Crimea land. I told you,” he continued, 
‘that some of us believe in baptism, though I do not. 
It is merely an outer sign. The church (orthodox 
Greek) christens in childhood ; but what can a child 
know of this rite and its value? Baptism, I hold, is 
the renewing of man by the teachings of Jesus. The 
word ‘ water’ is used in a symbolic sense in the New 
Testament, just as is the word ‘ fire.’”’ 

‘In what way can we in America best help 
you?” I asked. 

He sat silent, and pondered. By and by he 
answered, ‘‘ Through helping us—those of us who 
wish—to emigrate, but particularly through litera- 
ture, literature. Give us books, books, books.” 

‘*What particularly do you want?” I inquired. 

‘« First of all, the Bible; 72. ¢., the Protestant ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, which is not allowed us by the 
authorities.” 

“Is this so?” I said in English to Mr. H. 

‘‘] think it is,” he answered. ‘“ The ecclesias- 
tical authorities do not allow these people to have in 
their possession other than the regular authorized 
(orthodox Greek) version of the Bible.” 

“ What else do you want?” I inquired. 

““Some liberal Biblical exegeses, the history of 
the ancient Christian Church in the time of the 
apostles, some Unitarian statement of faith, the ortho- 
dox Greek catechism, the Roman Catholic catechism, 
and some Protestant catechism.” 

The remainder of our conversation was devoted 
to ways and means of obtaining this literature and 
getting it into Russia. It will not be prudent to 
publish this part of our talk. I had just promised 
to send the elder a Protestant (Russian) Bible from 
London, and had written my name and Boston address 
upon a card which I was passing across the table, when 
suddenly there came a bang, which made me jump 
to my feet in nervous terror, while the other two 
were also alarmed as they turned to look back of 
them. The unexpected noise proved, however, to 
be nothing more than the heavy wooden shutter fly- 
ing back to its place from the force of wind that had 
now begun to blow, and which threatened a heavy 
downpour of rain. The hour was now so late it 
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seemed best for us to break up our meeting. The 
elder promised to write out, in a more logical way, 
his beliefs, and have them forwarded to me by our 
prearranged “underground” railway. They could 
then be translated, and printed in England and 
America. 


I shall not soon forget my parting on that 


memorable night with the Molokain elder. ‘ Your 
visit has brought us light and hope,” he said: then 
almost sadly, ‘‘ but you will soon forget us.” ‘ No,”’ 


I solemnly answered, “I will not forget you; and, as 
much as lies in my power, I will help you and our 
common brothers in the faith.” 

“Take my greetings and my blessing to your 
Boston. Ah! in your free land, you do not know 
how happy you ought to be. We are in darkness.”’ 
I tried through Mr. H. to say some last words of 
cheer and courage. 

He held me by the hand as we spoke, and then 
lifted his hands to heaven as in blessing. It was a 
solemn moment. Bending down, he kissed me first 
on one cheek, and then on the other, and almost 
instantly, without further word, passed out through 
the doorway. 

During the rest of the night, or rather morning, 
—for it was past midnight before I left the house of 
Mr. H.,—I thought of that parting and the kiss of 
benediction. It seemed as though I had passed down 
and back along the ages. I could understand now 
the condition of the early Christians as never before. 
Something of the courage and resolution of those 
first days came to my soul through this Molokain. 
It is, therefore, with sincere thankfulness and grati- 


tude that I pen these words of acknowledgment to 
him. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LOOM OF LIFE. 


WITH earnest thought, I from the past 
Draw threads of varied hues ; 
But memory’s shuttle flying fast, 
Weaves not the pattern I would choose ; 
The colors fail in perfect blending ; 
Brightest ones have quickest ending. 


But yet the loom moves swiftly on, 

Nor heeds my efforts to control ; 
*Til the supply of threads is gone, 

And discontent has filled my soul ; 
With tear-dim'd eyes I view the weaving, 
Half with doubting, half believing. 


Then through the mists I see a thread, 
Unlike in texture from the rest ; 
Woven unbroken through the web, 
And -trong to bear severest test ; 
Then spake a voice: ‘‘’ Tis Love Divine 
Which doth thy human life entwine.”’ 


The vision of the loom has flown, 
But ‘mid the years of busy life, 
The depth of Love I thus was shown 
Remains to bless, thro’ storm and strife, 
And when for time the weaving's ended, 
I'll view the work as God intended. 
Delta, Pa. SetH L. KINSEY. 


One thing we must never forget, namely: that 
the infinitely most important work for us is the 
humane education of the millions who are soon to 
come on the stage of action.—Geo. 7. Angell. 












A PATHETIC DOUKHOBOR INCIDENT. 


Eliza H. Varney, relating her experiences among the Doukhobors 
in the Eighth month last, writes as follows in a private letter toa 
friend in Philadelphia, from sloomfield, Ontario, under date of Eleventh 
month 15, 1899. 


I was most mercifully cared for. I feel I have every 
cause for thankfulness to my Heavenly Father for 
his care and protection ; for his giving ability to labor 
in their midst, as he alone can, I humbly trust, not 
only to their comfort but edification. I must say I 
love them; and that love of the Truth was largely 
reciprocated by us all. Our interpreter seemed to be 
brought into deep and tender feelings at times by 
what he was interpreting. His name is 

He is a Russian, but not a Doukhobor, unless he has 
joined them since. 

One thing I have not written thee, and knowing 
thee likes to preserve all such things, I will tell thee 
what occurred at the close of one of our meetings. 
A man stepped into the open area, around which the 
Doukhobors were yet standing, and made a remarka- 
ble communication. 

When he was a very young man, he said, he re- 
membered that in the year 1818 two of our Friends 
(Stephen Grellet and William Allen), came to their 
meeting in Russia, and one of them said if they, the 
Doukhobors, continued faithful to their religious and 
peace principles, the time would come when they 
would have to endure persecutions, ‘‘and many 
would have to lay down their lives in prison, and in 
various ways; and their property would be taken 
from them, and they would be driven from their 
homes and exiled; and when all this was done, God 
would hear their cry and answer their petition, and 
would make a way for them—take them out of that 
land to a strange land, and to another nation, another 
people, and another language or speaking people, 
where they would make their homes, and when they 
were settled in that land, God would send some of 
our people [Friends] to visit them.” 

“And I have lived,” he said, “to see that a// 
fulfilled this day!’’ And he bowed his aged head 
almost to the earth in thankfulness to God. His 
name was Evan Marshintoff. He was a remarkably 
smart old man of ninety-seven years of age. J. G. 
[Job Gidley] said when they went to the fields, he 
out-walked many of our younger men. 

There are several hundred Doukhobors still in 
prison in Siberia. Word came a few days ago that 
there was no hope of their ever being releaced. The 
weeping and wailing was hard to be witnessed,—to 
see wives and mothers mourning for their loved ones 
in that far-off land, and no remedy! Itis hard to think 
of what it must be to endure such trials. Oh! if 
your Nation and ours could intercede for them, that 
the captives might be set free, and sent to their loved 
ones here ! 


WHO would come to others’ aid 
Must the price of grief have paid ; 
Who would play the pilot’s part 
Must the way have got by heart ; 
Who would be another's guide 
Must by pain be qualified. 
—Ella Fuller Maitland. 
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RITUAL LEADS TO ROME. 


Tue question is asked and discussed, in England, and 
on this side of the ocean also, Why does the English 
Church tend Romeward? Why is it that the forces of 
the High Church party, the “ Ritualists,” increase, 
and the earnestness, the activity, of churchmen find 
expression so largely in an imitation of the Roman 
system ? 

That this is the tendency in England is not 
seriously denied. The “ High”’ section of the Angli- 
can Church has far outgrown in the past twenty years 
the “‘ Low”’ section, and has also passed beyond the 
“ Broad”’ section. So far has this been the case that 
in many churches the ceremonial has been openly 
made so much like that of churches belonging to the 
Roman connection that the difference can hardly be 
defined. The clergy in the ritualistic Anglican 
churches hold their places by English appointment, 
while Catholic priests derive theirs directly or indi- 
rectly from Pope Leo, but other than this the distinc- 
tion between them is unimportant. When, recently, 
the two Anglican Archbishops ruled against the use 
of incense and of lighted candles, in churches, under 
certain circumstances, it was felt that only the edge 
of the question had been touched. 

To those who look upon such subjects from the 
standpoint of Protestants and Puritans, and of that 
Puritanism which George Fox preached, there never 
has been any difficulty in discerning why a ceremonial 
church tended toward increase of ceremony, or why 
one in which the priest assumes to stand between man 
and God should more and more incline to ecclesias- 
tical rigidity. Rome’s great organization is the appro- 
priate outgrowth of that inclination in the human 
mind toward “authority” and 
wherever a religious body gives itself up to these, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, its tendency is 
naturally toward the perfection of the system, toward 
the higher, fuller, more complete realization of the 
ideal. 

This is seen among very plain people, and very 
simple religions. The steps by which the plain meet- 
ing-place developed into the grand, decorated, and 


and ceremony, 
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adorned cathedral can be readily traced in history, 
and almost observed in the experience of a single 
lifetime. The desire for “enrichment” of ritual is 
well known in our own day among certain Protestant 
bodies. The refinements of taste, the zsthetic 
demand, tend continually to take on that which pleases 
the senses. If the road of Ritualism be once entered 
upon, it leads straight away to that ritual which is 
most elaborate and most impressive, and if deference 
to “authority” in religion is once well seated, the 
logical growth is toward that authority which has for 
the longest time, with the greatest completeness, been 
established. In England it is easy to see that those 
who love that which is Papal rather than Protestant 
are unlikely to be satisfied finally with anything which 
has not the full Papal development. 

In brief, Ritualism grows by what it feeds on. 
When form supersedes spirituality, when pomp over- 
throws simplicity, the face of the church is set 
Romeward. Rome holds the ground at that extreme. 
No other system compares with that which the 
Italian church supplies in formality, and ceremonial, 
and subordination of the individual authority. Where 
any religious body permits its forces to incline upon 
that side its tendency is plain. 


IMPORTANT action was taken by the Legislature of Georgia 
on the 28th ult., in defeating, by a vote of 137 to 3, a mea- 
sure called the Hardwick bill, designed to prevent all colored 
men from voting. It proposed a constitutional amendment 
by which nobody should be a competent voter unless he 
could not only read and write any paragraph of the Constitu- 
tion, but also were able to understand and give ‘‘a reasonable 
interpretation’’ of it. Exception was made, however, that 
any man who was entitled to vote in Georgia, in January, 
1867, or the ‘lineal descendant’’ of such man, might vote 
without being able to understand and to interpret, etc. The 
law would have put the vote of every colored man, and of 
many white men—those who were not ‘‘ lineal descendants’’ 
of voters of 1867—at the mercy of the board of election 
officers in each voting-place, and was on its face a most 
unjust and dangerous measure. And the Legislature, it 
is encouraging to say, almost unanimously took that view 
of it. 


Dr. C. H. PARKHURST, of New York, in his sermon on 
‘« Thanksgiving Day,’’ referred to a subject that recently had 
some consideration in these columns—‘‘strenuousness’’ in 
life. 

‘*The thing most wanted,’’ he said, ‘‘in this age of the 
world, is the hero, the ‘strenuous life,'"—not understanding 
by the phrase that passion for knocking somebody over, or 
shooting somebody down, that springs from an over-wrought 
physical development, but such sense of moral strength and 
such an enthusiasm of moral doing as shall cheerfully and 
confidently array itself against the forces that invisibly make 
for evil in this struggling world.’’ 
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THE meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting 
has authorized the opening of an Indian Famine Relief Fund, 
the immediate object being to relieve the distress in the dis- 
trict of India where the Friends’ missionaries are at work. 
The number of persons in all India now receiving relief is 
828,000, and of these one half are in the Central Provinces. 


BIRTHS. 


MILLER.—In St. Louis, Missouri, Eighth month 31, 
1899, to Zaidee T. and George B. Miller, twin daughters, who 
are named Zaidee Tennent, and Maria Tevis ; grandchildren 
of Caroline H. and the late Francis Miller, of Sandy Spring, 
Maryland. 

McKEE.—Eleventh month 22, 1899, to James Herbert 
and Emily Mitchell McKee, of Philadelphia, a daughter, who 
is named Margaret. Cloyd. 


MARRIAGES. 


PHILIPS—CRANSTON.—Under the care of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride's parents, 
Twelfth month 1, 1899, Edward M. Philips, son of Caroline 
E. and the late Isaac D. Philips, of Wilmington, Del., and 
Bertha Cranston, daughter of John A. and Martha S. Crans- 
ton, of Newport, Del. 


YARNALL—WATSON.—Fourth-day, Eleventh month 
29, 1899, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia, William Smedley Yarnall, 
of Media, Pa., and Susan Verree, daughter of James V. and 
Elizabeth M. Watson, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

CORSE.—In Baltimore, Md., in the afternoon of Elev- 
enth month 14, 1899, Caroline D. Corse, daughter of the late 
William and Deborah S. Corse; a member of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 

SMEDLEY.—At Bryn Mawr, Pa., suddenly, Twelfth 
month 1, 1899, Dr. Isaac G. Smedley, in his 45th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was a son of Thomas D. and Elizabeth G. Smedley, 
and grandson of Isaac and Lydia L. Garrett, the latter an 
esteemed minister. His wife is a granddaughter of Benjamin 
and Margaret E. Hallowell, and of Edward and Ann A. 
Townsend, all well known in the Society of Friends. 

Beloved by a large circle of friends and patrons, his ac- 
cidental death has caused many sorrowing hearts. 77 

[Dr. Smedley was accidentally killed, at Bryn Mawn Sta- 
tion, in attempting to get on a moving railroad train. He 
was unable, the daily newspaper report says, to retain his 
grasp of the hand-rail, and being turned about, his head 
struck on the steps of the adjoining car, causing fatal injury. 
He fell on the station platform unconscious, and died a few 
minutes later in the waiting-room. He was born near West 
Chester, Pa., Second month 10, 1855, graduated at Swarth- 
more College in 1876, and at Hahnemann Medical College, 
1880. He was regarded as among the foremost specialists in 
gynecology. | 

SULLIVAN.—At her residence, Monrovia, Md., on the 


morning of Eleventh month 26, 1899, Annie E., wife of John | 


W. Sullivan, in the 54th year of her age. 

She was a highly esteemed member of Bush Creek Particu- 
lar and Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. A faithful wife and 
loving mother. * 

WARNER.—At the residence of her son-in-law, J. A. 
Cadwallader, Titusville, Pa., Eleventh month 23, 1899, Edith 
Weatherby Warner, widow of George Warner, of Burlington, 
N. J., and formerly of New York, aged 91 years ; a member 
of New York Monthly Meeting. 

WILLETS.—At her home, in Andrews, Huntington 
county, Ind., Eighth month 24, 1899, Albina Willets, wife of 
Philo Willets, and daughter of the late Charles and Phebe 
Shinn, of Maple Grove, in her 6oth year. 

Compelled by a long and tedious illness to change a busy 
and active life for one of entire inactivity, her patience and 
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Christian disposition bore a true likeness to the One whose 
follower she had been her entire life. She was ever faithful 
to the duties of life, always ready with a comforting word for 
the afflicted, open handed to the needy, and a most devoted 
wife, mother, and sister. ©. 


ELIZABETH R. HARRIS. 


At her residence in Fountain City, Indiana, on the even- 
ing of Tenth month 7, 1899, Elizabeth R. Harris, widow of 
Thompson Harris, passed out of a life of prolonged suffering 
to the quiet repose of death. 

Some sixteen months ago Elizabeth became afflicted with 
a singular form of disease that baffled the skill of physicians, 
and which gave her great suffering, as she was unable to 
breathe when lying down, either day ornight. This distressed 
condition continued for over two months, when it suddenly 
gave way, and although greatly reduced, she gradually re- 
gained a moderate degree of health, which continued through 
the winter and early spring. As the warm weather came on 
her old trouble began to annoy her ; and that she might have 
the benefit of the skilled physicians of Richmond, she went to 
the home of her brother, Joseph C. Ratliff, to stay for treat- 
ment, but after three weeks of great suffering, she was 
brought home without having received any benefit. Her days 
and nights of inability to lie down passed into weeks, and 
even months, and ina practice of over fifty years I have never 
witnessed such prolonged and agonizing suffering. That her 
frail and delicate organization could endure so much so long 
was a marvel to her physicians, and to her dear, loving chil- 
deen, who so faithfully watched over and administered to her 
many wants. 

During all this time her mind remained clear and un- 
clouded, except when stupor was brought on by the adminis- 
tration of medicine which her great suffering made unavoid- 
able. But her constitutional vigor gradually gave way, and 
on the evening of the 7th she peacefully passed into the sleep 
of death. 

Elizabeth was the daughter of Cornelius and Mary Ratliff, 
of Richmond, Indiana, and was consequently a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends, and although living too far 
away to attend its meetings, her life was a fitting illustration 
of itsteaching. Her whole life was spent in efforts to make 
the society in which she moved purer and better, and this 
made her life a blessing to all around her. And while those 
of us who were so intimately acquainted with her will greatly 
feel her loss, it is to her dear children and grandchildren that 
her death comes with its crushing weight. Especially is this 
true with Sadie Williamson and her two dear little boys. Just 
at a time when grandmother's counsel will be somuch needed 
by them, death has taken her to a clime where suffering and 
sorrow will be unknown. Let us hope that this bereavement 
will be the means of bringing them nearer to Him who has 
promised to be a father to the fatherless, and a guide to all 
who will put their trust in Him. Fa: 


ABRAM R. VAIL. 


Near Quakertown, Hunterdon county, N. J., on Seventh- 
day afternoon, Eleventh month 25, 1899, Abram R. Vail, inthe 
77th year of his age; an eider and clerk of Quakertown 
Monthly Meeting. 

The death of this valued Friend was very unexpected. 
He had gone to a peach orchard on a distant part of his farm, 
with an employé, and while engaged there was stricken with 
heart-disease, quickly becoming unconscious, and dying in a 
few moments after those working near had observed his con- 
dition and hurried to him. 

Abram R. Vail was descended from an old family of 
Friends in New Jersey. He was born Second month 16, 
1823, near New Market, Middlesex county, his father being 
John A. Vail, and his mother’s maiden name Deborah 
Harned. His father died when he was nine years of age. 
He remained with his mother until 1851, when he bought 
and moved to the farm near Quakertown, where he had since 
lived. In 1845 he married Jane D., daughter of Jonah Vail, 
who, with eight children—three sons and five daughters— 
survives. 
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He was all his life much attached to the principles and 
testimonies of the Society of Friends, and very consistent in 
supporting them. To the interests of the Society he ungrudg- 
ingly devoted time and labor for many years. Though 
living a long distance from the places where his Quarterly 
Meeting—Bucks —convenes, he was very seldom absent from 
these gatherings, where his presence was much appreciated 
by many Friends. The brief testimonies which he occasion- 
ally uttered bore evidence of having emanated from the alone 
source of all true ministry. It was increasingly his concern 
to live each day as though it might be his last, and we have 
the consoling belief that though suddenly called, he was found 
with his lamp trimmed and burning, ready for the change 
from time to eternity. 

The funeral, which was large and solemn, was held on the 
29th ult., in the meeting-house to which he wended his way 
twice a week for so many years to worship with his fellow 
members, in spirit and in truth, that Heavenly Father who 
had been so kind to him, and in serving whom he had found 
his greatest pleasure. Several testimonies were borne to the 
worth and uprightness of his Christian life among the children 
of men. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.’ 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


FURTHER subscriptions to the Fund are acknowledged below. 
The report closes at noon on Third-day, the 5th. We have 
made no further payments, and think it may be best to retain 
for the present, such sums as may come in, to see where the 
next ‘‘ pinch’’ may occur. 
THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER "’ 

Sadsbury Preparative Meeting, Pa., . 

Individual members of Sadsbury Prep. M., 

Frnends, Madison, Wis., 

L.A., TF Neg S45 

M. A. , Penrose, I1., 

E. B. é" Phila., 

WwW. P. F., 


FUND. 
. $10.00 


Balance last week, 


In hand, 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


On First-day morning, 25th ult., Henry R. Fell 
and wife (Trenton, N. J.), took Joshua Washburn 
and myself to Crosswicks, where we attended the 
meeting. We found a large meeting and First-day 
school, and an interesting company of Friends, both 
members and non-members. Returning to Trenton 
at evening, on Second- and Third-days we attended 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting at Trenton. It was 
large and of much interest. Lydia H. Price, Mary 
Heald Way, Samuel S. Ash, and others were in at- 
tendance, and had acceptable service. It was re- 
marked by a Friend after the meeting that all of the 
sermons seemed “ dove-tailed”’ together, making one 
complete service. Trenton Meeting is alive in all its 
arrangements of kitchen, parlor, lecture-room, library, 
etc., and the Young Friends’ Association, held on 
Second-day evening, and largely attended, evinced 
active, working, energetic organization, bringing help 
and strength to the meeting. 

On Fourth-day morning I took train for Fleming- 
ton, N. J., and thence went by carriage, about seven 
miles, to Quakertown, N. J., to attend the funeral of 
Abram Vail, who died suddenly, at his home, on 
Seventh-day previous. 


A very large gathering of friends and neighbors 
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assembled at the little meeting-house, where he had 
rendered such long and faithful service, many more 
than could get in the house, and a deep sense of loss 
seemed to be felt by all, especially his neighbors and 
friends. The man who brought us to the train said of 
him: ‘“‘Abram Vail was a man who treated everyone, 
whether rich or poor, alike. If he told you anything, 
you might feel sure that it was so; if he said he 
would do anything he always did it, and if he said he 
would not do a thing he never did it.” He seemed 
to have just finished his work; had just completed 
his new barn to replace the one burned last spring by 
incendiary, and it is a model of convenience and 
completeness. But a short time before his death he 
had an interview with the undertaker, and gave him 
full instructions with regard to his funeral. On 
Seventh-day he went with his men to the peach- 
orchard to cut out some unfruitful peach-trees, 
marked the trees, then said that he had walked too 
fast, producing a pain in his chest, and sat down. 
His men shortly noticed that his head was bowed 
down upon his hands, and went to him, finding him 
unconscious, and he quickly passed away. 

Samuel Sharp, Dr. Franklin Haines, and Alvin 
Haines were in attendance, and spoke at the funeral. 
I went to Langhorne that evening, (Joshua had re- 
turned home on Fourth-day afternoon), and attended 
the Quarterly Meeting on Fifth-day ; very large at- 
tendance and good meeting. There was a large und 
interesting company of young people in attendance. 
[Our friend gives some other data, which were already 
in type.—Eps. | zx. 3S. H. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Langhorne, Penna., 
on the 30th ult., is reported as “ one of the largest 


ever held. The galleries were filled with young 
people, many of whom were from George School.” 

Several visiting Friends were present who had ser- 
vice in the meeting. A report in a daily journal 
says: ‘Robert S. Haviland offered a prayer of 
thanksgiving. Isaac H. Hillborn spoke of the power 
of the living Christ to work in the souls of men for 
their salvation. Robert S. Haviland interpreted three 
of the Beatitudes. He said the meek are not those 
that are self distrustful, but are those rather who are 
willing to trust God that He will give them strength 
to use their gifts, however small, in His service. Joel 
Borton expressed thanks that during the past year 
representatives of twenty-six nations assembled in a 
Peace Conference at The Hague. Joseph B. Livezey 
defined a Christian as one who knows God in his 
heart, and said the object of religious meetings is to 
come into a closer knowledge of our Heavenly 
Father.” 

In the business meeting it was reported by the 
Committee on Friends’ Boarding Home that about 
$5,000 had been subscribed toward the required 
endowment fund. Wesley Haldeman and Mary R. 
Watson were reappointed clerks. 


On the basis of results of previous exhibitions at Paris it 
is assumed that 52,588,280 people will pass through the turn- 
stiles, at the Exposition of 1900, and it is possible that the 
total number may reach 60,000,000. 
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EXCURSION DAYS IN ENGLAND. 
V. 
IN NORTH WALES. 

THREE of the most interesting and picturesque places 
in North Wales are Llangollen, Bettwys-y-Coed, and 
Beddgelert. Their names, especially the second, 
may repel, or at least discourage, the average reader. 
But all of them are pretty enough in Welsh—Thlan- 
gothlen, Bettoos-y-coed, Beth-gelert. The o in the 
first name is long, and in the last one the 7/ is soft, 
as in lithe, and the g hard, There is no soft g in 
Welsh. 

However, all Welsh names are good enough 
to a Welshman, and especially to one from beyond 
sea on a pilgrimage to the homes of his forefathers. 
The fact that mere Angles or Saxons do not find 
them always conforming to the ideas that originated 
in the marshes and sand dunes-on the shores of the 
Baltic sea, is of no consequence at all to a descendant 
of Rhirid the Wolf, or Llewelyn ap Gruffyd. I set 
forward from Shrewsbury to Llangollen, therefore, 
without hesitation on such account, and reached the 
little town late in the summer afternoon, with pleasant 
anticipations of enjoying its attractions. 

The “ Vale” of Llangollen has long been famous. 
It is the narrow valley of the Dee, which here flows 
from west to east, but presently bends northward to 
pass under the walls of Chester, and form a wide 
estuary of the Irish sea. The hills about the town 
are nearly mountains ; they rise abruptly on all sides, 


to the south the range of the Berwyns, upon the 
other side detached hills with local—and very Welsh 


—names. The bridge that here spans the Dee was 
accounted once a “ wonder of the world,” and even 
in our day when most wonders have ceased to be won- 
derful, itis a quaint and interesting structure, with 
four pointed arches resting on triangular piers. There 
is, to me, always an attraction in a good old piece of 
masonry, and this one was built in the fourteenth 
century, so it has stood for at least five hundred years. 
The stream beneath is broad, judged by the English 
standard, and when it is full must be a noble river, 
but when I saw it, in the warm and dry season, it 
was rushing over its rocky bed, a partial flood only. 

There are many things to be “ done”’ at Llangol- 
len by the faithful tourist, but some of them I un- 
faithfully neglected. There is an ancient house, in 
the outskirts of the town, “ Plas Newydd,” the New 
Place, where the “ Ladies of Llangollen” for many 
years lived. Their story has been often told; it is 
romantic but not startling. They were two young 
Irish women, Lady Eleanor Butler and the Hon. 
Sarah Ponsonby, members of distinguished families, 
who secretly left their homes together, under a mutual 
vow of friendship and celibacy, in 1776, and coming 
to Llangollen somewhat later, lived here at Plas 
Newydd for fifty years. Lady Eleanor, who was the 
older by seventeen years, died in 1829, at the age of 
ninety, and her companion in 1831. In their day, 
many visitors came to see them—and ply them with 
questions, no doubt—and though nearly seventy 
years have passed, the tradition of them, and the 
house in which they lived, which is ‘ shown,” remain, 
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Seeraeneseinn ee 
as I have said, an attraction of the town. 


In the 
churchyard you may see the stone raised to their 
memory, and that of Mary Carryl, their faithful 
housekeeper, who with her “‘ savings’’ bought for them 
the “‘ freehold” of Plas Newydd, and died in 1809. 

I did not climb to see the old ruins, Dinas Bran 
(Castle Crow—dinas means a fortress, a defensive 
place), north of the town, nor could I take the pretty 
ride on the little canal boats, down to Chirk Castle, 
as I should have liked, for the reason that the boats 
only run in the afternoon, and left earlier than my 
arrival, The ruins of the old Cistercian Abbey of 
Valle Crucis are near Llangollen, and are counted 
among its attractions. 

From Llangollen the railway westward follows 
patiently up the Dee, crossing and recrossing among 
picturesque wooded hills. The scenery is regarded 
as among the finest in Wales. We pass through 
Glendower’s land—Owen Glendower, who made the 
latest desperate effort at Welsh independence. At 
Corwen, eleven miles from Llangollen, on the lintel 
of the south door of the little church, is a rude cross 
which he is said to have carved with his dagger. 
Most of the land around Corwen belonged to him, 
and here he gathered his men, in 1403, to march to the 
fatal field of Shrewsbury, to join ‘‘ Hotspur”’ Percy, 
against Henry IV., and be lampooned in the pages of 
Shakespeare. The Bard of Avon was not without 
Saxon distaste for Celtic fervor. 

Llangollen is in Denbighshire, but Bala, where I 
alighted near noon-day, is in Merionethshire, from 
which county a large part of the Pennsylvania Welsh 
settlers in Penn’stime came. Our Gwynedd company, 
1698, were from the neighborhood of Bala, and 
Hugh Roberts, of Merion, (he had migrated in 1683), 
who induced them to come, was from Kiltalgarth, on 
the Tryweryn, north-west of the town. 

If it had not been for historical and ancestral 
associations, I might have found Bala rather tame and 
dull. It certainly was quiet. The people seemed to 
keep very closely in-doors ; perhaps, however, they 
were away from home,—the citizen to whom I had a 
letter was, and would not be back for a day or two. 
There was no noise of any sort. The streets were 
practically deserted. The pensive passage of the 
little hotel ’bus between the station and the White 
Lion inn was the most turbulent and exciting move- 
ment I saw. For awhile, in the afternoon, it rained 
—but not heavily, just mildly, wetly, depressingly. 
When it ceased, I set off in an open cart for Coed-y- 
foel, (Welsh: wood of the bare hill), to see the farm 
and old farmhouse whence Edward Foulke removed 
to Gwynedd, two hundred years ago. This was a 
pleasant drive. In front of the old place flows the 
Tryweryn, a pretty stream that comes down from the 
west out of the Arenig hills, and below, near its 
junction with the Dee, becomes a foaming and rapid 
little river. 

The railway from Bala westward toward the 
strongholds around Snowdon, where the Welsh 
resisted the Normans, in the days of Llewelyn, 
follows up the Tryweryn, and above Fron Goch 
(red breast) enters the hills. It is a wild country, 
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rather cheerless and desolate, with little wood, not so 
pleasing as the Dee below Bala. I set off in the 
morning, and before noon had gone 25% miles to 
Blaenau Festiniog. This is a new town, quite clean 
and neat, the centre of great slate quarries. It is 
said to have 11,000 people ; they must live very com- 
pactly. The mountains in which the town is enclosed 
are being ripped and torn in great gashes by the 
quarrymen. As I must change cars here, and trans- 
fer my luggage as well from the station of the London 
and Great Western road to that of the London and 
Northwestern, about half a mile, I decided to do still 
more—to take the ride south over what is called the 
Toy Railway, 13 miles, to Port Madoc. The road 
was built to haul slate, in 1836, but now is mainly 
used for passengers. Its gauge is but two feet. An 
hour is consumed in going the thirteen miles, and 
you go fast enough over the heavy grades and around 
the sharp curves. It is a fine ride. 

Returning over the same way, I went north by 
the railway to Bettwys-y-coed, about 12% miles 
from Blaenau Festiniog. There is first a tunnel, two 
miles long, by which we pass to the valley of the 
Lledyr, and then, near Bettws, we pass to the valley 
of the Conway. To the left there is a view of 
Snowdon, for we are now in the region, ‘‘ Snowdonia,” 
of the most romantic and wild of the North Welsh 
scenery. I came to Bettws by mid-afternoon, and 
employed the remaining hours of daylight mostly in 
walking and climbing. The attractions of Bettws, as 
they appeared to me in my brief stay, exceeded those 
of any other of the Welsh “tourist” towns. There 
are excellent hotels,—at least three,—and many 
pleasant looking boarding houses. The aspect of 
the place is clean, cheerful, and refined. It is an open 
space surrounded by fine mountains ; on one of them 
the purple heather was growing luxuriantly, giving a 
lovely color in the declining sun. Through the inter- 
vale flows the Llugwy, coming in from the west, and 
just below it joins the Conway, flowing to the north 
into the Irish Sea. The old bridge over the Llugwy, 
the Pont-y-pair, is a structure of the 15th Century. 


From Bettws, on the following day, I took the | 


coach ride to Beddgelert, by Capel Curig, and Pen-y- 
gwrid, (Pen-e-goo-rid). It was one of the pleasantest 
of my excursions. The weather was fine and the 
roads good. I enjoyed the day. An evening ride 
by rail from Bettws took me northward down the 
Conway to Llandudno Junction, fifteen miles, and 
turning eastward there along the seacoast, I was at 
Colwyn Bay, the home of our friend William Edward 
Turner, before darkness had set in. H. M. J. 


Wuat silences we keep year after year 

With those who are most near to us and dear, 

We live beside each other day by day 

And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 

The full sweet word that lies just in our reach 

Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 
—M. Sangster. 


GeorGE R. Davis, ex-Representative in Congress and 
Director-General of the Chicago Exposition of 1893, died on 
the 25th ult., in Chicago, at the age of sixty-two years. He 
was born in Massachusetts. He was elected Mayor of 
Chicago in 1878. 
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JOSEPH CARPENTER. 

From ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences,” by Aaron M. Powell. 
Wuat Joseph and Mary Post and family were to me 
in my early and later anti-slavery labors on Long 
Island, that were Joseph and Margaret Carpenter and 
family, in Westchester county. Joseph Carpenter 
was the “ Friend Joseph” mentioned with so much 
appreciation by Lydia Maria Child in her ‘‘ Romance 
of the Republic.’”’ She was for a time, during the 
period of her editorship of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, an inmate of their very pleasant country 
home at Mamaroneck. She was for many years, and 
until her death the intimate friend of the daughter, 
Esther Carpenter Pierce, who still survives in a serene, 
beautiful old age, at Pleasantville. It was the grand 





J ISEPH ¢ ‘ O} 
(From Aaron M. Pov 


daughter, who bore the honored name of Lydia 
Maria Child Pierce, a young woman of much promise, 
who was of the first graduating class of Swarthmore 
College. Joseph Carpenter’s Mamaroneck home was 
also one of the important stations on the “ Under- 
ground Railway,” and sheltered and helped on his or 
her way to freedom in Canada many an escaping 
fugitive from slavery. 

My Westchester anti-slavery meetings, which 
were arranged for by Joseph Carpenter, and to which 
he accompanied me in Mamaroneck, New Rochelle, 
Port Chester, and other points, were attended by 
limited audiences of white people, and by more 
colored people, resident in the different localities. 
There was much prejudice against colored people in 
this region, so much that at that time in New Ro- 
chelle colored people were denied burial in any of its 
cemeteries or burial places. To meet this difficulty 
Joseph Carpenter set apart a portion of one of the 
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fields of his Mamaroneck farm as a burial plot for 


the colored people. By his direction his own body 
was interred therein. I visited him a short time pre- 
vious to his death, when he acquainted me with this 
arrangement for the disposition of his body, as a last 
testimony against the then prevailing—and alas! still 
prevalent—unchristian color prejudice. In accord- 
ance with his wish I also attended his funeral, and 
to those assembled bore my testimony to his memory 
and great personal worth. It was an occasion long 
to be remembered. His body, clothed in his wonted 
plain, Friendly costume, was placed for burial, as he 
had also directed, in a plain, unstained coffin. At 
the conclusion of the services the coffin was carried 
out upon the lawn, in the shade of the trees he loved 
so well, and then those in attendance, colored and 
white, gathered about it to take a last look at the 
face of him whom they loved and reverenced. Then 
it was borne by colored men, who had requested the 
privilege, to its final resting-place among those of the 
proscribed colored people whom he befriended. 

At a later period the body of Margaret Carpenter, 
the wife, a woman of sterling worth, sharing fully 
the deep feeling of her husband concerning the great 
injustice from which the colored people, both bond 
and free, were sufferers, was also interred in this 
unique, and now historic, burial plot. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CLIMATE. 


THE distinctive features of various climates, as far as 
they relate to health, are determined, for most part, 
by temperature, rainfall, and altitude. 

Southern California has its own special climate, 
different from that of any other in the United States, 
because its rainfall comes in a frostless winter season. 
This combination results in a peculiar vegetation. A 
vegetation varied, moreover, by a range in the rainfall 
so great, that in one season it may be six times as 
much as in another. The deciduous fruit trees and a 
few others, like the sycamore and cottonwood, come 
into leaf in the spring and shed them in the autumn, 
as in the East, while the evergreen trees and shrubs, 
native and imported, including the orange, lemon, 
and olive, give to the vegetation above the surface of 
the ground, the appearance of perpetual summer. 

The most marked distinction, however, in com- 
parison, not only with the Mississippi Valley and 
Eastern States, but with the plateau region of Col- 
orado and New Mexico, is the growth of grasses. 
In all the districts specified the ground is bare in 
winter, and clothed with grass or growing grain in 
summer, while here the ground is bare under the long 
drought from spring through the summer, and until 
the rains of the late fall and winter start the verdure 
in the valleys and on the hills. 

The perennial trees and shrubs which have sur- 
vived ina remarkable manner for six months or more 
without rain, also put on new life with the first touch 
of rain. The citrus fruit trees, which have been sus- 


tained by irrigation, now put forth new growth and 
begin to perfect their fruit, so that there is really an 
awakening of nature in the early winter, in response 





to the rain, corresponding to the new life at the open- 
ing of spring in other climes, on the return of 
warmth. 

It follows that the health-seeker, who does not 
desire a dry climate but wishes to avoid high altitudes 
or the cold barren winters of other districts and to 
come under the invigorating influences of new spring- 
life, must not stop short of Southern California. 

te 

Another climatic contrast arises from the general 
atmospheric drift which, in the latitude of the United 
States, is from westerly to easterly, owing to which the 
climate of the Atlantic States is dominated by the 
great extremes of heat and cold from the continent, 
while that of the Pacific States is controlled by the 
moderate temperatures of the ocean. 

Comparisons to find similar climates, should be 
made on corresponding latitudes, between the 
western coasts of continents or between the eastern 
coasts. Alaska, British Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon, and California should be compared with 
Norway, British Isles, France, Spain, and Morocco, 
while Labrador, Nova Scotia, the Atlantic States, 
Cuba, and Porto Rica are matched, in general climatic 
conditions, by Siberia, Japan, China, Cochin China, 
and the Philippines. 

A striking illustration of the difference between 
off-ocean and off-land drift of the atmosphere is 
shown by the fact that at Santa Barbara, California, 
nothing is said of the coming of the sea-breeze, which 
at a New Jersey resort is of so much daily importance, 
and although the city is, in latitude, south of any 
point in Europe, and south even of Tangiers, Africa, 
with sunshine every day of summer, there is scarcely 
an awning to be found on any hotel or dwelling in 
the place. 

* * * 

But, where can an invalid seeking a dry climate, 
find, at the same time, low altitude and warmth ? South- 
ern California, over most of its area, has almost as large 
a percentage of humidity as the Atlantic States, 
because of its proximity to the ocean. The relative 
humidity of sea-board and interior points and other 
data, are shown in the table below, taken from the 
W. S. Weather Bureau records for the year 1898: 


Elevation Lowest Relative 

above-sea level. Tem’ture. Humidity. 

Philad’a, Pa. 117 feet 8° 71 per cent. 
Denver, Col. 5290 ‘* —20° a CU 
Santa Fé, N. Mex. 6998 ‘‘ —6° | S 
Phoenix, Ariz. 1076 ‘ 23° aG"eo - «4 
Los Angeles, Cal. 330 ‘ 31° Geis - 


Phcenix has the lowest per centage of humidity 
of any regular station of the Bureau, and at the same 
time has a comparatively low altitude, while the 
minimum temperature for the year 1898 was not as 
low as that of Denver by 43 degrees. In summer 
Arizona is too hot for comfort, but, under special 
railroad rates, invalids can change for that season, to 
the delightful Pacific coast resorts. While consump- 
tives are sometimes made to feel that they are not 
wanted in Colorado or California they are welcomed 
in .Arizona, for it is claimed that the germ of the 
disease cannot survive in that dry climate. 

Pasadena, California. 


H. G. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


Editors Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I HAVE read with pain and regret several paragraphs 
and an extract in your issue of Eleventh month 4, 
bearing on the war which is now raging in South 
Africa between Great Britain and the Boers. 

It would be most unfortunate if the readers of 
your journal formed their opinions on all controver- 
sial subjects from the perusal of one-sided and mis- 
leading statements similar to those to whichI have 
alluded. Take the extract from the Review of Re- 
views, in which the following statement occurs : ‘“‘ Yet 
England for months has been preparing for war on a 
most elaborate scale, with no pretext that any one 
could give except that President Kruger was not 
willing to make the term of years requisite for natu- 
ralization quite as short as Mr. Chamberlain thought 
it ought to be.” 

In the light of events which have taken place 
Since the invasion of British territory by the Boers, 
the very reverse of this has been disclosed. The 
amount of preparation which has been made by the 
Boers, extending over the past eighteen years, for the 
eventual struggle to supplant the British power in 
South Africa, has astonished the British Government. 
The funds out of which these preparations have been 
made has been almost entirely obtained from British 
subjects in the Transvaal; through whose industry 
and enterprise the Boer government has been enabled 
to purchase the cannon and shot now being used 
against their countrymen. 

The trustfulness of our Government that some 
way might up to the very last be found to avoid an 
appeal to arms and the reluctance to send troops to 
South Africa has called forth even from the friends 
of peace severe condemnation. 

Lord Salisbury and our aged Queen, perhaps two 
of the most earnest and devoted friends of peace in 
Europe, have striven to the utmost of their great 
power to avoid the war, but without success. 

The alternative of an appeal to arms or a retire- 
ment altogether from South Africa was clearly the 
issue which our Government had to face, and is 
openly avowed now by the Boers themselves. 

Your remarks, under the heading of ‘“ Current 
Events,” are so misleading, that in the cause of truth 
and fairness they ought not to go without correction. 
You say in the second paragraph that the Boers cap- 
tured nearly three thousand British troops. [This 
was the report from London at the time the para- 
graph was put in print—Eps.] The fact is that in 
the engagement to which you refer, 843 men were 
captured. Then the quotation you make from Dr. 
Leyds, who is carrying on at Brussels an organized 
propaganda of falsehood and misrepresentation, to try 
and induce France to interfere in the struggle, should 
not go without comment. To report “that the Eng- 
lish are arming the native.races of South Africa 
against the Boers,” merely upon the statement of a 
firebrand like Dr. Leyds, is a slander on our coun- 
trymen. The fact is that the British agents in South 


Africa are straining every nerve to keep the natives 
quiet. 
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In conclusion, may I withdraw the attention of 
your readers from the Review of Reviews to the re- 
sponsible utterances of the Prime Minister of England 
at the Guildhall so recently as November g._ Refer- 
ring to the objects of the war, he said: “‘ We seek no 
gold fields—we seek no territory—what we desire is 
equal rights for all races, and safety for our fellow 
subjects and for the Empire.” 

Your friend, truly, 
T. Stk WILson. 
Hanover Square, Upper Broughton, Manchester, Eng. 

P. S.—I do not wish for one moment to defend 
this war or any war, but plead only that in approach- 
ing the consideration of all subjects where difference 
of opinion is sure to ensue, your facts should be fairly 
and impartially stated. 7.3. W. 





Comment by the Intelligencer. 

The severity of our friend’s communication, in its 
opening paragraphs, we regret, and we trust he does, 
also. So far as our very brief reports of the progress 
of the South African war are concerned, we endeavor 
of course, to give the facts, and nothing else, but the 
dispatches sent hither from London and other points, 
are often. confused, contradictory, and incomplete. 
The censorship over them exercised by one of the 
combatants no doubt contributes to these faults. 

We may say, without concealment, that we have 
no sympathy with the war waged by Great Britain 
upon the Boers. Her strength is so immeasurably 
superior to theirs that she was sure of gaining every 
just end without resort to arms, and we are glad to 
say that a great number of English men and women, 
entitled to the respect both of ourselves and our cor- 
respondent, did not cease to say so, until the unhappy 
conflict began. We have no doubt that they now 
hear the echoes from South Africa, daily, with sor- 
row, as we do, and look forward to the inevitable 
further slaughter with pain. It is a horrid war. 


THIRTY-FOUR thousand orphans, the National Armenian 
Relief Committee say, are in need of food and clothirg in 
Armenia. 


THE crow i. New Zealand strikes as sweet a note as any 
heard in the woodland, says Henry D. Lloyd in the A//antic. 
The robin has no song and no red breast ; the native hen is 
the greatest of rat killers; there is a caterpillar which turns 
into a plant. 


Tue Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich is the pride of 
Switzerland. Out of six courses of superior training which it 
provides for its one thousand students, forestry and agriculture 
count as two. 


‘*] HAVE two friends sorrowing over sons killed in the 
Philippines. General Howard lost his, and now Mrs. Logan 
loses hers. Others have the same sorrow. I keep asking 
myself what is all this for, and find no satisfactory answer, 
nor have I seen one made.’’—Andrew Carnegie. 


Dr. PARKHURST touched in his Thanksgiving sermon upon 
one development in public sentiment which he, in common 
with many other old-fashioned Americans, regards as espec- 
ially disquieting. He defined it as ‘‘an enfeebled sense of 
civil liberty, its privileges and obligations."" Every man who 
takes the trouble to think at all has noticed this, both in the 
utterances of the press and of public men and in the conver- 
sations of private life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A RECENTLY issued small volume, ‘‘ Nancy Hanks, the Story 
of Abraham Lincoln's Mother,’’ by Caroline Hanks Hitch- 
cock, (New York: Doubleday & McClure Co.), gives con- 
siderable information of a definite character concerning the 
mother of President Lincoln. That her name was Nancy 
Hanks, that she was married to Thomas Lincoln, in Kentucky, 
12th of Sixth month, 1806, a Methodist preacher, Jesse 
Head, ‘‘ officiating,’’ that she had two children, a daughter, 
Sarah, and a son, Abraham, and that she died in Indiana, 
Tenth month 5, 1818,—these have been the main facts here- 
tofore well ascertained. Mrs. Hitchcock now adds quite a 
valuable document, the will of Joseph Hanks, of Nelson 
county, Kentucky, dated January 9, 1793, and probated on 
the the 14th of May following, which unquestionably is the 
will of Nancy Hanks'’s father. It mentions his wife, ‘‘ Nanny,’’ 
and his children, Thomas, Joshua, William, Charles, Joseph, 
Elizabeth, Polly, and Nancy. 

This Joseph Hanks, Mrs. Hitchcock believes, is the same 
as a person of that name who was living in Amelia county, 
Virginia, in 1747 and 1754, and who, she says, removed to 
Nelson county, Kentucky, ‘‘about’’ 1789. She says that 
this Joseph Hanks, of Amelia county, Virginia, married 
Nancy Shipley, daughter of Robert Shipley, ‘‘an English- 
man,’’ who was probably of Lunenburg county, Virginia, in 
1765, when he bought 314 acres of landthere. Andshe further 
traces the descent of this Virginia Joseph Hanks back 
through William Hanks, who was the son of Benjamin, who 
came from England to Plymouth county, Mass., about 1699. 

It can hardly be said that it is made clear yet that the 
Hankses of Kentucky were descended from this Plymouth 
Benjamin. The little book is not so definite on this branch 
of the narrative asit is at other points. But the data fur- 


nished as to Joseph Hanks and his family are interesting and 


important. It seems that his wife Nancy, or ‘‘ Nannie’’ as 
she is called in the will, was the youngest daughter of Robert 
Shipley, and that Robert's oldest daughter, Mary, married 
Abraham Lincoln, father of Thomas, and grandfather of the 
President. Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks were there- 
fore first cousins. 

Joseph Hanks, as we have seen, died in 1793; his widow 
died soon after, Mrs. Hitchcock says, so that their daughter, 
Nancy, whose birth is fixed as occurring Second month 5, 
1784, was but a child when she was completely orphaned. 
She was ‘‘raised,’’ consequently in the families of her 
mother’s folks, but especially in that of Richard and Lucy 
Berry, Lucy being the second of the five Shipley daughters. 
(The others were Mary, wife of Abraham Lincoln; Sarah, 
wife of Robert Mitchell ; Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Sparrow ; 
and Nancy, wife of Joseph Hanks.) This relationship 
explains very simply the fact that Richard Berry is ‘‘ on the 
bond’’ of Thomas Lincoln, for his marriage to Nancy Hanks, 
in 1806. 

It has heretofore been suggested that the mother of 
Lincoln very probably was descended from a Hank family 
who were in Whitemarsh, near Philadelphia, in 1730, and prob- 
ably in Berks county, Pa., somewhat later. One of them, it 
has been said, ‘‘ went to Virginia,’’ about 1760, ‘‘ with John 
Lincoln,’’ the great-grandfather of President Lincoln, (father 
of Abraham, who married Mary Shipley). As has been said 
above, the descent from the Plymouth, Mass., immigrant 
remains to be more fully made out, and the question can 
hardly be regarded as settled. Mrs. Hitchcock announces 
that she will publish a full Genealogical Record of the Hanks 
Family in America, so she will perhaps give more evidence 
as to this. 


Under the direction of its new editor—‘‘new’’ for some 
months past,—G. B. M. Harvey, the North American Review 
shows remarkable enterprise and energy. The number for 
this month especially discusses the South African war, and 
this is treated with great fullness and weight of authority, no 
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less than six articles by writers of world-wide distinction, {rc m 
as many different points of view, being devoted to it. Jan es- 
Bryce, M.P., whose paper is accompanied by a colored map- 
of the seat of war, writes of ‘‘ The Historical Causes of the 
War ;’’ Karl Blind, an intimate friend of President Kruger, 
treats of ‘‘The War and European Opinion;’’ Francis 
Charmes, a French publicist, discusses the question, ‘‘ Will 
the Powers Intervene ?’’ Max Nordau deals with the ‘‘Phil- 
osophy and Morals of War,’’ in the light of the present con- 
flict; Andrew Carnegie analyzes the ‘‘South African Ques- 
tion,’’ and Demetrius C. Boulger, a specialist on international 
questions, examines the possibilities as to the formation of an 
Anti-British Alliance of Continental Powers. 

The discussion presented by these papers ought to do- 
some good to the present evil situation. Professor Bryce 
writes, of course, with dignity, and with a large measure of 
fairness, such as his ‘‘American Commonwealth’’ made us 
expect from him ; Karl Blind argues for the Boers with his 
old-time earnestness of style ; and Andrew Carnegie and Max 
Nordau condemn the spirit of war as it deserves. 


Robert Buchanan, the English critic, has written a very 
severe criticism of Kipling. Among other things he says his 
writings are characterized by ‘‘ savage animalism and ignorant 
vain-glory,’’—which is true enough of some of them. The 
New York Wor/d, however, protests that it is not worth while 
to take Kipling too seriously ; he is, it says, ‘‘ simply a story- 
teller and rhyme-maker, a very entertaining one in the estima- 
tion of many,’’ and intimates that his vogue will presently 
‘blow over.”’ ‘ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY AND 
OTHER REFORMS AND REFORMERS. By Aaron M. 
Powell. Pp. xx. and 279. $2.00. Published by Anna 
Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. New York: The Caluon 
Press. 

WILD EpEN. [Poems.] By George Edward Woodberry. 
Pp. vi. and 92. $—. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The usual number of our 
members met at the Library Room, on Sixteenth street, New 
York, on the 26th ult., there being a number of visitors 
acceptably present with us. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, 
Josephine M. Russell gave the report on Current Topics. 
She spoke of Representative Roberts as not only a Mormon 
with more than one wife, but a believer in heathenism, as he 
is supposed to have influence over the souls of his wives after 
death. She noted the fact that child labor in factories is 
decreasing, and the number of men employed increasing. 
Elizabeth Stover thought that the fact was accounted for by 
the number and influence of industrial schools. 

The Literature Report was given by Arthur C. Smedley. 
He spoke of several books, recently published, in which fav- 
orable mention of Friends or Friendly ideas was made. 
Albert A. Merritt supplemented the report by mentioning the 
book by Aaron M. Powell, ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences,’’ just 
published. 

Mary Stone McDowell read the paper of the evening, 
entitled ‘‘ The Evil of Being Practical.’ She said, in sub- 
stance: ‘‘ We are living in a practical age, and men are be- 
coming machines for making money. Practicality has ex- 
tended to religion, as is shown by our paying less attention to 
forms. The world has become practical, and the question 
arises, Do we not urge this too much? ‘Pure religion and 
undefiled before God the Father is this : to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.’ (James, I., 27.) Religion is in its essence, 
according to the Standard Dictionary, ‘a belief binding the 
spiritual nature of man to a supernatural being on whom he is 
conscious that he is dependent ; also, the practice that springs 
out of the recognition of such relation, including the personal 
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life and experience, the doctrine, the duties, and the rites 
founded on it,’ 

‘* This definition includes every religion, whether moral or 
not. Direct communion with God is true religion. Many 
born Friends have grown up with no religion at all, never 
having been taught to spend a time alone in prayer and medi- 
tation. All believe God to be Ideal, so when we are testing 
our ideals, we are doing something toward worshipping God. 
It is sometimes taught that creed is nothing, works everything, 
but man cannot be developed to the highest unless spiritual. 
A practical man may do the same good deeds, but he is not 
so warm and kind as the spiritual man. Religion is from 
the heart of the spiritual man, while the practical man's 
religion is like a coat to be put on or off at will Put the soul 
in an environment of noble thoughts, and acts will take care 
of themselves.’’ 

In discussing the paper, these questions were raised: 
‘* What is there more of religion further than the practical 
side?’’ ‘* What is the true communion with God?"’ ‘Shall 
we worship abstract goodness, or a personal God?’’ Some 
expressed the idea that we need not accept more than appeals 
to us through our reason, while others thought that we need 
the human element in thinking of God. While he transcends, 
he has all our attributes, and knows and loves us ; hence the 
sense of God as Father comes sooner or later to all. Prayer 
does not affect special Providences, it lifts us toward God. 
We should get into harmony with the ‘‘ Power which makes 
for Righteousness ’’ and receive peace. 

The questions were asked, ‘‘Is there not in our modern 
thought a loss of the spiritual element: do we not lose the 
personal communion our fathers had?’’ ‘‘ Are we not all of 
us coming to feel that the old theology had something of 
completeness which we have lost?’’ They believed in a 
personal Devil ; we must still account for evil. Sentiments 
were expressed that the Lord made everything good, and evil 
comes from ourselves when we go contrary to his laws. All 
is of divine origin, and many seeming evils work for right- 
eousness. All things were created good, and evil is per- 
verted good. 

The meeting closed with a few moments of silence. 

Two weeks ago a Junior Young Friends’ Association was 
organized to meet in Brooklyn, fortnightly, for the purpose of 
interesting young Friends in the Society and its principles. 
Anna H. McCorp, Cor. 





Ristnc Sun, Mp.—On the afternoon of Eleventh month 
5, an impressive silence opened a very interesting session of 
our Young Friends’ Association. The president read from 
Horatio Dressers, ‘‘ The Power of Silence,’’ a portion of the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Immanent God,’’ in which we are told that 
‘« The true God is our larger, our diviner self, nearer to us 
than thought, closer than thought can imagine, silently and 
unobserved ; the spirit will breathe upon us if we reflect, if 
we wait for it in silence day by day.”’ 

Howard Brown presented the seventh chapter from 
Janney’s ‘‘ History of Friends,’’ in an interesting paper. 
This chapter told of the persecution and successes of some of 
the pioneers of our faith in England. A recitation, ‘‘ God is 
Nowhere’’ was given by Maude Kirk. ‘The Unknown 
Life of Jesus Christ’’ was the subject of a paper by Helena 
DeCou, a book with the above title written by Nicholas Noto- 
vitch being the basis of the paper. 

Walter R. Buffington then gave a sketch of the recent 
session of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Lydia E. Reynolds 
read an interesting article upon the same from FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. After hearing the report of the Executive 
Committee and observing the usual silence, the Association 
closed to meet Twelfth month 3, 1899. 


E. R. L., Cor. Sec. 





Easton, Mp.—On Tenth month 18, Third Haven Young 
Friends’ Association was called to order at the home of John 
C. Bartlett, with twenty-six members present. Two visitors 
were with us, Helen Hopkins Jones of Philadelphia, and 
Elizabeth Lloyd, of Newtown, Pa., and from the part each 
took in our exercises, added much interest to the meeting. 

After the minutes had been read and accepted, a com- 
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munication from the executive committee of the General 
Conference, announcing the time and place of the Autumn 
meeting was read, and Pauline Bartlett and Frank White were 
appointed to represent our Association. 

Elma Willson read an interesting article from the INTEL- 
LIGENCER. Mary E. Yeo read some good items as editorials 
of a paper. Current Events were contributed by Lelia L. 
White. A debate followed, subject: ‘‘ Resolved that the 
duty of Government to the individual does not extend beyond 
the protection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
Joseph Bartlett and Anna White were on the affirmative side, 
while William Kemp and Elizabeth Lloyd took the negative, 
the latter substituting for Laura Shinn. Helen Hopkins 
Jones consented to read a very entertaining and instructive 
paper, written by herself, on Friends’ testimony against 
formalism in the churches. 

After the usual closing exercises the meeting ended with a 
short silence. 

A regular meeting of the Association was held Eleventh 
month 15, at Joseph H. White's. Aftera silence the minutes 
were read and approved. 

An acceptable paper was contributed, with Sallie P. Kemp 
editor, and H. Lizzie Willson supplying Current Events. 
The debate for the evening was: ‘‘ Resolved that the greater 
influence of the individual proceeds from what he really is 
rathér than from what he professes.’’ Isaac A. Barber and 
Helen C. Shreve were affirmatives ; Wilson M. Tylor and 
Joseph Muller, negatives. Home influence was given in 
illustration of the affirmative side. In one’s home, where 
affections are dropped, it is what one really is that has more 
influence. The real only is good and enduring. Truth has 
more influence than fiction. On the other hand, the negative 
side asked, ‘‘ Who knows what our character really is?’’ It 
is only our estimation of a character which can influence us. 

The usual mode of individual responses closed the meet- 
ing. ANNA E, WHITE, Sec. 





Woopstown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Woodstown was held in the meeting-house, Twelfth 
month 2. The meeting was opened by reading the Iolst 
Psalm. In response to the call for committee work M. L. 
Moore gave an interesting review of their reading of the life 
of John Comly. 

Mary Hazelton Clark gave the report of the delegates to 
the Conference of the 18th. The time was then given toa 
general review of the papers of the Conference, Emily R. 
Kirby giving that of the morning session and M. H. Clark 
of the afternoon. Joel Borton, Charles E. Davis, and others 
spoke upon the different subjects. 

After a period of silence the meeting was brought toa 
close. E. L. D., Sec’y. 





TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held Eleventh month 27. The president 
being absent, the meeting was called to order by the vice- 
president, John Wright. After the roll-call the minutes of 
previous meeting were read and approved. We were very 
much favored to have with us Robert S. Haviland, James Q. 
Atkinson, William Dunn Rogers, Franklin Zelley, and others 
who were attending quarterly meeting. 

The literary exercises were begun by the paper, ‘‘ When 
was the Meeting of Progressive Friends organized at Long- 
wood, Pa.; on what statement of belief, doctrine, or affirma- 
tion of purpose was it founded?’’ prepared by Laura Fell. 
She explained that in the spring of 1853 a conference was 
called in ‘‘ Old Kennett’’ Friends’ meeting-house, and out of 
it grew an Association of those favorable to greater anti- 
slavery activity, as well as other reforms. 

‘« How can we secure better government in our cities?’’ 
was discussed by John Wright. One Friend said, ‘‘ Make 
your citizens right, then you will have good government."’ 
Another said, ‘‘ If the good men would only turn out in force, 
asthe bad men do, more might be accomplished ; what is 
needed is back-bone.”’ 

‘* How can we make the study of the Bible helpful ?’’ was 
the subject of a paper prepared by Jane Horsnall. The 


writer told us how as a child she stood by her mother’s knee 
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at the fire-side, looking at the pictures and listening with a 
child’s delight to the stories she would tell them of Abraham 
and the angels, Moses in the small ark by the river, Joseph 
and his brothers, and the babe in the manger, the boy Jesus 
in the temple, and many more, and as they were true to her 
mother, they were true to her. She understood what Thomas 
Carlyle meant when he said, ‘‘In the smallest cottage there 
is one book wherein for thousands of years the spirit of man 
has found delight and nourishment, and a response to what- 
ever was deepest in the heart.’’ 

Read and study the Bible carefully and thoughtfully ; the 
deeper the study the greater the respect for others who differ 
from us. Let us try to answer for our faith, and as true men 
and women take heed that we are not and will not be as those— 


‘Who should have opened the door of charity 
For all men’s finding, 
But squabbled for words upon the altar floor, 
And rent the Book in struggles for the binding.’’ 
Remarks were made by many of our visiting friends. 
Robert S. Haviland said, ‘‘As God speaks the truth to us let 
us follow it."’ Some one else said, ‘‘If we take the parts 
we do understand, it will be sufficient for us all.’’ 
Reports from various committees were called for. After a 
few minutes’ silence, the meeting adjourned to meet Twelfth 
month 18. Mary D. BRANIN, Sec’y. 


NoRRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of John W. and Laura S. Harry, on the evening of the 
28th ult. The following officers, proposed by a nominating 
committee, were approved: President, Sue J. Sheppard; 
Vice-President, Isaac Richards ; Secretary, Tacie H. Cleaver ; 
Executive Committee, John W. Harry, Mary R. Livezey, 
Emma B. Conrow, Ellwood Roberts, Margaret Walker. 

Sue J. Sheppard read ‘* The Guest of a Dream,’’ Edward 
C. Shoemaker ‘‘ Recognition of Friends on Earth,’’ and Sue 
J. Sheppard, Bayard Taylor's ‘‘ Quaker Widow.”’ 

Essays were read by Mary H. Forman and Mary R. Live- 
zey in answer to questions: (1) ‘‘What train of thought 
should be suggested to younger minds from the age of ten to 
thirty years so that they may appreciate a silent meeting, and 
feel after attending one that they have been benefited by it?’’ 
(2) ‘* Why do not more younger Friends feel it their religious 
duty to publicly profess their belief as regards the principles 
of Friends, and endeavor to enlighten others as they did in 
former days ; and would not our religious meetings be better 
attended if there were more life manifested in that way ?’’ 

William P. Livezey, Alfred W. Wright, Charles Platt, 
Isaac Richards, Ellwood Roberts, and others took part in the 
discussion which followed. Elwood Roberts spoke of the 
smaller number of ministers than in former time, and sug- 
gested some reasons therefor, among which he regarded the 
spirit of criticism ; the methods in operation in the recogni- 
tion of ministers ;and the tendency to discourage younger 
members who might give utterance to a good thought or an 
inspiring word. 

The next meeting will be held at Friends’ Home, Swede 
and Powel streets, on the 19th of this month. 


SHoRT CREEK, O.—The Friends’ Association of Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting met on the afternoon of Twelfth 
month 18, at the Friends’ meeting-house near Emerson, 
Ohio, with quite a full attendance of the members of the 
quarterly meeting. 

Samuel P. Vickers read a paper, ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven,”’ which struck the key-note of right living. It con- 
tained the essence of Christian faith as well as the foundation 
principles of Friends. 

There were two recitations, ‘‘ The Home Hearth,’’ by 
Florence Clark, and ‘‘ Pictures on Memory’s Wall,’’ by Eva 
Heaton. Margaret Clark read Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Disarma- 
ment,’’ and an excellent selection, ‘‘ The Power of Hurting 
Others,’’ was read by Esther G. Scott. 

Esther J. Fox gave an interesting report of the joint meet- 
ing of our Friends’ Association, held during Yearly Meeting 
week, after which there was a discussion of the subject, 
‘The Position Taken by Friends Regarding the Slavery 
Question.’ The substance was as follows: The first tap of 
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the Liberty bell was made by George Fox, expressing a con- 
cern for the Friends in Carolina, when he visited America in 
1672. The first petitionin behalf of slaves wasin 1688, when 
Francis Daniel Pastorius and other Friends memorialized 
the monthly meeting of Germantown (now in Philadelphia). 
In 1694 Philadelphia Yearly Meeting recommended that 
Friends should buy no more slaves and encourage what they 
now have toattend meeting. Inthe next century John Wool- 
man worked diligently in behalf of slaves. Warner Mifflin 
was in the Virginia Legislature in the interest of slaves ; and 
he not only liberated his own but with his concern for justice 
recompensed them for the time they had served him; and 
the Friends of Virginia of that time memorialized Congress 
in behalf of slaves. 

Reference was made to the settlements in Jefferson county, 
Ohio, which had been made by Friends, who feeling they 
could not hold slaves, adjourned their monthly meeting in 
North Carolina and moved in a body, settling in Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. After a brief silence the meeting 
adjourned. A. B. W., Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


MARTIN ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE.—Prof. George A. 
Hoadley, of Swarthmore College, gave a very interesting and 
instructive lecture before the students of the Academy, on the 
afternoon of Eleventh month’ 29, on the subject of ‘ At- 
mosphere.”’ 

The 29th was quite a busy day at the Academy. The 
three literary societies met in their respective places and trans- 
acted their regular business, after which the schco] in a body 
adjourned to the meeting-houseto hear Prof. Hoadley. Then, 
upon petition of the patrons of the school, the students were 
given a vacation until the following Second-day, Twelfth 
month 4. 

All the classes have been organized and have elected their 
officers, the Junior class being in the lead so far as numbers 
are concerned, there being at present 33 in the class. This 
class is preparing for an entertainment on the 22d, and ten of 
its members have been selected to represent the Class. Grace 
L. Wright, one of the instructors, will give an address. 

Dr. Ravenel, Uuiversity, of Pennsylvania will give a lec- 
ture before the school on the 13th. This will be under the 
auspices of the League of Good Citizenship. S. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

THE death of Eliza Wigham, a well-known English Friend, 
formerly resident in Edinburgh, but during the last year or 
two in Dublin, with her sister, (at whose home she died), has 
been reported in the English Friends’ journals. It occurred 
on the 3d of last month. She wasin her 80th year. Many 
Friends visiting Edinburgh for years past have been welcomed 
to her house, and its is justly said of the meeting at Edin- 
burgh that it is likely ‘‘it would have disappeared altogether 
if ithad not been for the work and spirit of two women 
Friends, Eliza Wigham and Jane Miller.’’ 

We note the arrival in New York City, on the 1oth of last 
month, by the steamer Mesada, of a Canadian Friend (of the 
other body), Margaret Ward. She was on the S¢. Louis, in 
Fifth month, when I went out, and 1 had some pleasant conver- 
sation with her. She was visiting connections in London, espe- 
claliy her nephew, William K. Baker, and she attended, as I 
did, the closing sessions of London Yearly Meeting. Her 
‘* plain bonnet ’’ was one of the small number I observed there. 

See 3. 


THE report of the Russian Department of Prisons shows 
that in the past two years the total number of persons 
banished to Siberia has been 20,056, of whom 894 were 
women. 


At the Paris Exposition there will be 250 barrels of choice 
American apples in cold storage, small lots being taken from 
the supply from time to time as needed to keep up a con- 
tinuous fresh fruit exhibit. Oranges will be treated in the 
same manner. 











FRIENDS’ 
PUT UP THE SWORD. 


I HAVE sung of the soldier's glory 
As I never shall sing again ; 
I have gazed on the shambles gory, 
I have smelled of the slaughter-pen. 


_ 





There is blood in the ink-well clotted, 
There are stains on the laurel-leaf, 

And the pages of Fame are blotted 
With the tears of a needless grief. 


The bird is slaughtered for fashion, 
And the beast is killed for sport ; 
And never the word compassion 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 


For the parent seal in the water 
Isslain, and her child must die, 
That some sister or wife or daughter 

Her beauty may beautify. 


And the merciful thought we smother — 
For such is the way of man— 

As we murder the useless mother 
For the ‘‘ unborn astrakhan.’’ 


But a season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all ; 

Will His patience endure forever, 
Who noteth a sparrow’s fall ? 


When the volleys of hell are sweeping 
The sea and the battle plain, 

Do you think that our God is sleeping, 
And never to wake again? 


When hunger and ravenous fever 
Are slaying the wasted frame, 
Shall we worship the red deceiver, 
The devil that men call Fame ? 


We may swing the censer to cover 
The odor of blood—in vain ; 
God asks us, over and over, 
‘« Where is thy brother, Cain ?”’ 
—James Jeffrey Roche, in The Century. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

CONGRESS assembled on the 4th instant, at noon. The 
Capitol was crowded. Admission to the galleries of both 
Senate and House was only by cards, chiefly issued by Sena- 
tors and Representatives. In the House the Republican 
candidate for Speaker, D. B. Henderson, of Iowa, received 
177 votes, and the Democratic candidate, James D. Richard- 
son, of Tennessee, 153. The Mormon member, Roberts, 
was not sworn in with other members, but a resolution de- 
claring him ineligible was offered and laid over for considera- 
tion to the afternoon of the 5th. In the Senate the death of 
Vice-President Hobart was announced, and adjournment 
followed. The case of the claim for a seat from Pennsyl- 
vania by M. S. Quay was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections 

In Congress, on the 5th inst., the President's message 
was read. The death of M. L. Hayward, of Nebraska (Rep.), 
who had been elected Senator from that State, but had not 
taken his seat, was announced. In the House of Represen- 
tatives, it was decided, by large majorities, after debate, to 
refer the case of B. H. Roberts, the Mormon member, and 
alleged polygamist, to a committee to investigate his right to 
sit, he, meanwhile, to be excluded from the House. The 
argument in behalf of this course was made by Representative 
Taylor, of Ohio. Roberts spoke in his own defense. He 
did not deny that he had ‘* plural ’’ wives. 

THE President's message states that the deficit for last 
year was $89,000,000. This year he estimates a surplus of 
$40,000,000, derived from the war taxes. In reference to 
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Cuba, he says the ‘‘ pledge’’ in the resolution of Congress 
must be ‘‘ sacredly kept,’’ but he proceeds with a discussion 
which seems to suggest that the United States may hold the 
islands indefinitely, if not permanently. As to the Philip- 
pines, he insists that they belong to the United States, that a 
‘* protectorate’’ will not be satisfactory, and that there must 
be ‘‘a building up of government from the bottom’’ by 
United States officials. 

THE Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, recom- 
mends that Congress authorize the construction of eighteen 
more warships for the Navy. The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates the expenditures for the fiscal year ending Sixth 
month 30, 1901, at $631,081,994. This is an increase of 
thirty-four millions over the appropriations for the current 
fiscal year. For the War Department over 190 millions is 
estimated, and for the Navy Department 76% millions. This 
is exclusive of Pensions, which will take about 150 millions 
more, making for war objects and obligations about 416% 
millions of dollars, besides the annual interest on the debt 
caused by the Civil War. 

DisPATCHES from South Africa give comparatively little 
definite information as to the progress of the war, the policy 
of the English war office, which has control of all telegrams, 
being to keep operations obscure until completed. The Eng- 
lish relief columns are pressing nort hward, with fierce resist- 
ance by the Boers. A desperate battle was fought at the 
Modder river by the column under Methuen, advancing to 
the relief of Kimberley. The losses were heavy on both sides. 
It is said that Queen Victoria is deeply distressed by the war. 
More troops are to be sent out from England. 

THE National Export Exposition, at Philadelphia, closed 
on the 2d instant. It had been entirely successful. The 
total number of admissions is placed at about 1,300,000. 
Many exhibits are already removed; some will go to the 
Exposition of 1900 at Paris. 

THE Trustees of the Hampton (Va.) Institute sent out a 
circular, Tenth month 23, earnestly asking assistance of their 
efiort to increase the endowment fund one million dollars. 
The present value of the real estate is $600,000, free of all 
incumbrance, and the endowment $742,000. It should have, 
the Trustees say, two millions of invested funds, ‘‘to provide 
the substantial nucleus of an income adequate to its needs.”’ 

THE reports from the Philippine Islands continue to repre- 
sent the ‘‘collapse’’ of the armed opposition to the United 
States forces. More United States troops, however, are on 
their way to Manila. The number of men and officers now 
there is about 65,000. A dispatch from Hong Kong says 
that Aguinaldo is ready to surrender. 

As an offset to the lynchings, and a testimony to the rule 
of law, it must be noted that on the 24th ult. two colored 
men, named Luckey and Mitchell, were hanged at Darling- 
ton, S. C., for criminal assault on a white woman. This, the 
dispatch says, was the first legal execution for such a crime 
in the State of South Carolina. ‘‘At the time the crime was 
committed, five negroes were arrested, and all narrowly 
escaped lynching. Luckey, one of them, confessed, and 
implicated Mitchell. The others were released.’’ This is 
apparently a step toward the legal administration of the law, 
instead of mob rule. 

THE ‘‘bubonic plague,’’ of which other parts of the 
world have vaguely heard for some years as existing at Bom- 
bay, and elsewhere in India, begins to be heard of in different 
parts of the world. A ship from Brazil, loaded with coffee, 
reached New York some fortnight or more ago, on which there 
is said to have been a case. The ship was of course detained 
and isolated, and every precaution adopted. Cases are now 
reported in Japan, having come there in a ship loaded with 
cotton from China. The port of Oporto, Portugal, has for 


some time been infected. In India, Pundita Ramabai, writing 
in the Eighth month last, reports the plague then increasing 
in Poona and the region near. 


FRIENDS’ IN 


NEWS AND OTHER 
GLEANINGS. 


THE National Advocate (Temperance 
monthly of New York), publishes in its 
current issue an extended and very earn- 
est letter from ‘‘an eminent Christian 
merchant of national reputation,’’ criti- 
cising severely the course taken by the 
Attorney-General of the United States in 
nullifying the ‘‘ canteen law,’’ and espec- 
ially complaining of the President's fail- 
ure to dissent from this. 


—The opening of the new Victoria 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, 
calls attention to the amazing progress in 
bridge building. The old bridge, opened 
by the Prince of Wales in 1860, was justly 
regarded as one of the wonders of the 
world. It weighed 9.000 tons, was 16 
feet wide and 18 feet high, and cost 
$8,813,000. The new bridge weighs 
2,200 tons, is 65 feet wide and 40 feet 
high and cost $2,000,000. The new 
bridge is many times more capacious and 
more durable, yet weighs less than one- 
fourth as much and cost less than one- 
fourth the money. 


—The treaty for the partition of the 
Samoan Islands among Germany, Eng- 
fand, and the United States, was signed 
atthe State Department in Washington 
on the 2d inst. 


—The report of Postmaster General 
Smith for the last fiscal year shows a 
deficit of $6,610,776. The total expen- 
ditures were $101,632, 161. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem 
‘Quarterly Meeting have made the following 
appointments : 

‘TWELFTH MONTH : 
17. Mullica Hill, 10 a. m. 
31. Mickleton, 10 a. m. 
First MONTH, Ig00: 
21. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 

*,* A meeting under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor of ‘New York 
Monthly Meeting will be held in the Library 
Room, 16th and Rutherfurd Place, Twelfth 
month 9, at 7.30 p.m. An address will be de- 
livered by Ernest H. Crosby, the subject being, 
“* Count Tolstoy : his Philosophy of Life.’’ 

HENRY M. Havii AND, Chairman. 

*.* Circular Meetings during Twelfth month 
will occur as follows : 

10. Unity and Waln streets, Frankford, 

30 p. m. 

The attendance of Friends and others is so- 

licited. 


*.* For the benefit of Friends’ School As- 
sociations or First-day Schools, I have a line of 
pictures for Magic Lantern display,—a tour of 
the United States and Europe. This exhibit 
and talks upon it are given for just the actual 
expenses needed in connection with such an af- 
fair. I make no charge for my services. For 
further information inquire of or address 

R. B NICHOLSON. 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


*.* The Young Friends’ Association extends 
an invitation to Friends and others to be pres- 
ent at the opening of its new building, 140 N. 
15th street, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, 9th 
inst., from 4 until 9 p. m. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Chester, Pa., on First day, Twelfth 
month 17, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings during Twelfth month 
occur as follows: 
14. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
21. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville,Pa. 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings up 
to First month as follows : 
TWEtF!H MonTH: 
Pipe Creek. 
Forest Hill. 
Aisquith street, Baltimore. 
Woodlawn. 
JouN J. CorNELL, Chairman. 
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*,* A Conference under the care of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee 
will be held at Ambler, Pa., on the roth inst., 
at 2.30 o’clock. Subject, ‘‘ Peace and Arbi- 
tration.’’ All are cordially invited to attend. 

JAs. Q. ATKINSON, 
ae CARTER, \ Clerks. 

*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Crosswicks, N. J., Twelfth month 9, 
at 10 o’clock a.m. Carriages will leave Bor- 
dentown for Crosswicks at 8.45 a m. A gen- 
eral invitation is extended. 

DANIEL WILLETS, 
ANNA R. WALN, 


\ Clerks. 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Avondale Hall, Chester county, Pa., on First 
day, Twelfth month 10, 1899, to convene at 2 
o clock. OscaR F. PASSMORE. 








The Saving of 


by the use 
of Royal 


Baking Powder is considerable. 
Royal is economical, because it 


possesses more leavening power 
and goes further. 

Royal saves also because it 
always makes fine, light, sweet 
food; never wastes good flour; 


butter and eggs. 

More im- 
portant stillis 
the saving in 
‘health. Royal 
Baking Pow- 
der adds anti- 
dyspeptic 
qualities to the 
food. 


There is no 
haking 
powder soa 
economical 
in practical 
use, no 
matter how 
little others 
may cost, 
as the Royal 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 


tain flum. 


Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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‘* Swarthmore Idylis.” 


A book of verse by JoHN RussELL HAyYEs, 
With eight illustrations of Swarthmore scenes 
by Robert Shaw. Bound, 75 cents; paper. 
50 cents. 

By the same author, 
“THE BRANDYWINE."’ Second edition. 

With eight illustrations by Robert Shaw. 
Bound, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

‘““THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 
AND OTHER VERSES.”’ 

Bound, 75 cents. 

At Friends’ Book Association, Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s, and Wanamaker’s; and Wilming- 
ton and West Chester book stores. Or sent, 


post-paid, on receipt of price mailed to College 
Book-Room, Swarthmore, Pa. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM 
A Book of Poems, 
By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J.S.OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 





There are many poems of unusual merit in the little 
volume called ‘‘ Shots at Random.” —New York World. 


NOW READY. 


“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


HIS volume, which was left unfinished by the 
author at the time of his death, has been com- 


pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 

is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell. 
It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
tepeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“ legacy to the young people.’"” The volume contains 
— portraits and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 
ishe 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 
Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W.1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.: Isaac 
Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa , and by the Pudlisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 

FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 











JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICES: ) Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


ES 


CASE OF CRUELTY.—A little girl, whose 
acquaintance with the zodlogical wonders 
of creation was limited, was iooking at one 
of the elephants in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
while on her first visit to that popular re- 
sort. Observing that the animal stood 
motionless near a watering-trough, she 
said: ‘‘Poor thing! Why don’t they lift 
up his trunk and fasten it back, so he can 
drink ? ’’—[Drift.] 


A SKUNK once challenged a lion to 
single combat. The lion promptly de- 
clined the honor, ‘‘How,’’ said the 
skunk, ‘‘are you afraid?’’ ‘‘ Very much 
so,’’ said the lion ; ‘‘ for you would only 
gain fame for having the honor to fight 
with a lion, while every one who met me 
for a month would know I had been in 
company with a skunk.”’ 


Dr. Enps: ‘‘ There is nothing serious 
the matter with Freddy, Mrs. Blankley. 
I think a little soap and water will do him 
as much good as anything.’’ Mrs 
Blankley : ‘‘ Yes, doctor ; an’ will I give 
it to him before or after his meals? ”’ 


IT is asserted that no two countries in 
the world make and eat the same kind of 
bread. In England and America there is 
the greatest similarity in this respect, but 
the Englishman never eats bread hot from 
the oven, nor does he use biscuits made 
with shortening. 


THE wood of the redwood tree never 
decays, it is said, and fallen trunks which 
have been overgrown by other forests are 
as solid as the day they fell. 


WoMEN employed on Japanese tea 
farms work twelve hours and are paid 15 
cents a day. 













Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
OF PHILADELPHIA : 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, @ 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, % 

Artists’ Materials, . 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
Everything relating to the Kinder- ¥ 
garten and School. 


EEeEEECEEEE 


5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 


By RUFUS M. JONES, Litt. D., 


Professor in Haverford College. 
This is a collection of short, practical 


It deals with questions which every thinking man must meet in a practical way, and 
it contains a positive message for the times. 


Editor of ‘‘ The American Friend.”’ 


articles on important religious subjects. 


In these fifty-three essays many of the 


most important phases of the spiritual life receive consideration, and the notes of 


hope and victory, and faith in the overcoming life, are everywhere manifest. 
book which should appeal to all classes of Christians. 


The book also contains a 


suggestive chapter on ‘* The Message of Quakerism. ’ 


I2mo. 208 pages. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Fohn C. Winston & Co.,718 Arch St. Philadelphia 


Oxford linen paper. 


Bound in silk cloth, gilt top. 
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Hungry 


for 
his 
Wheatlet. 


For young or old, there is 
nothing so satisfying as 


WHEATLET 


It is delicate, substantial 
and easily digested. Contains 
a larger percentage of nutri- 
ment than any other Break- 
fast Food. 


Sold by most grocers everywhere. 
A booklet on Wheatlet mailed on request. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





RESUPPOSING THAT YOU HAVE A 
CAMERA, or at least some of your 
family are Amateurs, we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that we make a specialty 
of Developing Kodak Films and Plates, Print- 
ing from them and Mounting on cards or in 
albums, Enlarging them for framing or Reduc- 
ing for Miniatures, Touching up and Spotting 
out defects, and so making a pleasing picture 
of what otherwise might not be so. 

We employ a number of experienced Artists, 
both men and women, who devote their whcle 
time and energies to this work, enabling us to 
give much satisfaction to our Patrons. 

We also keep a full supply of the best 
CAMERAS, PLATES, FILMS, and AL- 
BUMS, indeed everything used by the Amateur. 

Believing that promises and promptness are 
important factors in business, our customers may 
rely on us for the prompt fulfilment of engage- 
ments, for we appreciate the annoyance occa- 
sioned by failure to fulfill such. 

Orders may be sent by mail and they shall 
have the same prompt attention and care. 

THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 
123 S. 11th St., Philadelphia. 


We omitted to say we have a most complete shop 
especially fitted up for repairing of Cameras, Snap 
Shutters, etc., where all such repairs can be expedi- 


BRASS and 
ENAMELED 

There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 


the right way; try us. Furniture reupholstered. 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13N. 11th st 










FRI 


and 


the same. Ask for it. 
ATMORE’S 


Genuine English 


Pium 
Pudding. 


Try 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
EXPENSES INCLUDED TOURS 

Parties will leave Philadelphia January 
11, February 1 and 22, for Three Grand 
Tours through the Southern States, 


MEXICO ano 
CALIFORNIA 


in Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains of 
Sleeping, Dining, and Composite Library-Obser- 
vation Cars. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading 
cities and other places of historic and pictur- 
esque interest in Mexico, including the Won- 
derful Tampico Division of the Mexican 
Central Railway. a Week in the City of 
Mexico, with a trip over the Mexico, Cuerna- 
vaca & Pacific Scenic Railway, and a four 
Days’ trip over the Vera Cruz Railway. 

San Diego, Pasadena, Avalon, Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, San Rafael, Santa 
Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, etc., in California, 
will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from Cali- 
forniaon Any Regular Train until August, or 
with any one of Ten Parties Under Special 
Escort with a choice of Three Different 
Routes. 

Tours to California, Mexico, omitting Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, and Europe. 

January gth, tour through Oriental Lands. 

Individual Railway and Steamship Tickets to 
all points. 

Send for circular, mentioning the trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
1005 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILAD’A, PA. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


ENDS’ INTELLIGE} 


‘I KNOW why little black boys is so 
happy,’ said five-year-old Willie. 
‘*Why?”’ asked his mother. ‘‘’Cause 
their mothers can’t tell when their hands 
is dirty.""—[Melbourne Weekly Times. ] 


TOLEDO, O., has a trolley road that is 
doing unique work for the farmers by 
hauling the farm wagons themselves. It 
is said to be the only railroad of the sort 
in the world. 


THE origin of Roentgen rays and Bec- 
querel rays has not been ascertained, 
though a hundred scientists have been 
tormenting nature to let the secret go. 


VENTURE to take the wind in your face 
for the sake of the right. 


No man is born into the world whose 
work is not born with him. 


—A Duluth despatch says that the 
demand for iron ore is so great that the 
Minnesota Iron Company will try the ex- 
periment of extending the navigation 
season one or two months, running its 
steamers without insurance. The open 
lakes do not as a rule freeze till February, 
and the narrow channels will be kept 
open. 


—The Spanish Consul at Manila an- 
nounces in a despatch to Madrid that 135 
Spanish prisoners have been released by 
the Filipinos. 


WASHINGTON. 
HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Twelfth month 28 has been selected as the date 
for the Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, af- 
fording ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the National Capital, in- 
cluding the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides; $14.50 from 
New York, $13.50 from Trenton, and $11.50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover accom- 
modations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 
mandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House., For accom- 
modations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to 
Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, 
and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents : Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 
SIX-DAY TOUR V A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The first of the 1899-1900-series of person- 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 
28. 

Tickets including luncheon on going trip and 
one and three-fourths days’ board at Old Point 
Comfort, and good to return direct by regular 
trains within six days, will be sold at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13 50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad street, Newark, N. J. ; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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CER 

you would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 

amuse themselves by pop- 

ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 


Our “ Index’? describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 

e right size and shape of chimney for any !amp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address 
% Your bij | 


=a SAVE “Your 


# bg THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
COST $2.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet on economy in heating 
homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
45 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Do’t YOU NEED A 


CALENDAR 


TO ADVERTISE YOUR 
BUSINESS? 


We can get you up something nice. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
1019-21 MARKET ST., 
PRINTING PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. D. YARNALL & CO. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING 


City, West PxHILapEeL_pHia, AND DeLtaware Co. 


Macsetnu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECT 
Phone No. 9. 526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Druaaists. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 

YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 

15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes ‘ee guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


sf *rincipals. 


‘Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Born Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
sess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

— M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNT HIA G BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Penna., 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 


For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Grr -s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
eountry thirty-two miles north of New York C ity. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


’ Our ces are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms ° vasiery the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


Offices Removed. 


The offices of FRIENDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER have been removed to 
rooms on the second floor of the 
new Building of Young Friends’ 
Association, at 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





6 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, 7° Spiing Carden St 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. Te 
Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 
‘THE PENNHURST, Open ail the year 
Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic Cit 
The house has every convenience, includin; nate 


elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


‘THE AQUARILLE, 


Oczan Enp oF aes Ave. 
Atlantic Cit ae 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam aang electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable 
. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue e the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 


own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(Sscosmp FLoor. ) 45 North1 3th Street. 


Handkerchiefs. 


Our handkerchief stock is the 
greatest ever shown in Philadelphia, 
and values are better than can be 
found elsewhere. Now is the time 
to make selections, while assort- 
ments are unbroken : 


Women's Plain Linen Handkerchiefs— 
hemstitched, with hems of different 
widths—good qualities at 45, 50, 60, 
and 75 cents a half-dozen ; finer quali- 
ties at goc., $1.00, $1.20, $1.50, and 
$2.25 a half-dozen. 

Men’s Plain Linen Handkerchiefs— 
hemstitched, with hems of various 
widths—good qualities at 75c., goc., 
and $1.00 a half-dozen ; finer qualities 
at $1.20, $1.50, and $2.25 a half-dozen. 

Men's Unlaundered Linen Handkerchiefs 
—hemstitched, with initials—75 cents 
a half-dozen. 

Men's Full Laundered Linen Handker- 
chiefs—hemstitched, with  initials— 
$1.50 and $2.25 a half-dozen, 

Women's Full Laundered Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs—hemstitched, with initials— 
75c., $1.50, and $2.25 a half-dozen. 

Men's Silk Handkerchiefs—with fine 
initials; unusual values—38c., 5oc., 
75c., and $1.00 each. 

Men's Plain Japanese Silk Handkerchiefs 
—hemstitched—25c., 38c., 50c., 75¢., 
and $1.00 each. 

Silk Mufflers—a large variety of new 
patterns, in cream, black, and colors— 
50c. to $2.50 each. 

Children’s Linen Handkerchiefs — fine 
quality, full laundered, with initials— 
75 cents a half-dozen. 

Children’s Linen Handkerchiefs — hem- 
stitched, with neat colored borders— 
2 in box for 25 cents; 4 in box for 50 
cents. 








Orders by mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘ De- 
partment C."' 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


hana ard Donation Day 


Pennsylvania Branch 
of the Universal Peace Union, 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1899, 
2.30 O'CLOCK, 
Peace Rooms, Logan Building, 1305 Arch St. 


Supper, 5.30 to 7.30 o'clock, in Room 15, when the 
Donation Envelopes will be opened and announced. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAMME.—( Room 17.) 


Hon. WiriiaM N. reg ps of Orphan’s Court, 
President, Will open with an Address. 
Joun M. SuriGuey, 
President of Williamson School, Address. 
ANNUAL Report, Convicrions AND ELECTION. 
ADDRESS AND Sone, . Lyp1a B. Ear te, of Boston. 
Appressgs, By Delegates from other Peace Societies 
and the members. 
EVENING. 
First Unrrartan CHURCH, 22D AND CHESTNUT Sts. 
Joszrx May, Pastor, will welcome the Friends of Peace 
jJupcs Asumawn, . Will preside and deliver an Address. 
James H. Ear.ez, of Boston, 
Rasest J. Leonarp Levy, 
Israel Temple, 
Jerome F. Mannina, Esq., Lowell, Mass., . Address 
Joszrn K. Mason, Pastor of the Church of 
the Restoration, . . Address. 
Grorce G. Mercer, Eso., > Philadelphia, Address 


of Keneseth 


Reception of Hague Peace Commission 
BAPTIST TEMPLE, Broap anp Berks STREETS. 
Twelfth month 13, 8 o'clock, p. m. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pastor, will give a greeting. 
Hon. Samuel H. Ashbridge, Mayor of the City, will 
reside and open with introductory remarks. Hon. 
Doadesiels Ww. Hols, of New York, Secretary of the 
Hague Commission, will deliver the address. Prof 
Edward H. Magill, A. M., of Swarthmore College, wil! 
respond. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the new Y. F. A. 
Building, Fifteenth and Cherry streets, on 
Second-day evening, Twelfth month 11th, at 
8oclock. All are invited. 


PROGRAM. 


I. Review of ‘‘ Reminiscences ’? by Aaron M 
Powell. HANNAH CLOTHIER HULL. 

II. ** How far can Friends Serve the State 
and Preserve the Integrity of their Prin- 
ciples? ’’ Henry S. KENT. 

EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


“LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME. 


Easiest, most legible, and best system successfully 
taught by mail, at moderate rates. Send for Free Les- 
son, Dept. M. PERNIN SCHOOL, 

20 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Attractive ‘Home at Private Sale. 


A Farm of Fifty Acres, good improvements, eight- 
room Brick House, new Barn, excellent water, plenty 
of fruit. Near borough of West Grove, on P. & B.C.R. 


Call on, or address, 
REBECCA P. PENNELL, 


Jennersvilie, Chester County, Pa. 


Morgan estine Arthur Sony 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


1420 Cuestnut Street, PuHirapercenia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CarpENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

h 


ompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


M. ee: 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of —— and Lace Curtains 
specialty 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


5. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 








Popular Prices ; 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1024 Chestnut St. Phitadelphia, Pa. 
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“Why Not ? 


Yes, why not look into it? You are ill, 
perhaps. If so, we affirm that our treat- 
ment has cured cases as bad as your own. 
We bring testimony of those who have been 
cured. They describe their diseases and 
testify that they are cured by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
and Palen. They are ready to reiterate 
and confirm these statements at any time, 
and we are permitted to refer to them. 

You have tried other means without suc- 
cess. You know where to find the remedy, 
or to learn all about it. Why not look in- 
to it? 

To assist you, send for our book of 200 
pages, in which you will find a history of 
Compound Oxygen, with numerous testi- 
monials and record. of surprising cures in 
chronic cases. An investigation of this 
treatment, by leading you to try it, may 
save your life. Home or office Treatment. 
Consulation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1112 Girard Ste. Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco, Toronto, Can. 
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‘The Provident Life ana Trust ‘Company of ‘Philadelphia 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


409 Chestnut Street. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; 
ASA S 


eer FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


acer, 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 
S. WING; Manager of Insurance Deportement, 
BAR‘ 
- ROT H; Secretary,C. WALT ER BORTON. 


; Vice President and Actuary, 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE;; 7rust Officer, J. ROB- 
‘ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


It_is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


OR 


AND 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


S. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


Interest allowed on 





Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL ( paid in), 
URPLUS 
UN DIVIDED P WONITR. on cteers-s.« 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
rage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


,OSEPH R RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


. DWARKD S. SAYRES, 

Boiron WInNPENNyY, 
Ei LWwoop BEcKER 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. GriFFitTH, 
SAMUEL BancrortT, JR., 
Epwarp G. McCo tin, 
Avrrep I. Pui ups. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


250,000.00 
50,000.00 
32,094.49 
Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


Nichuras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
5. Davis Pace, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, 
Joun F. Lewts, 
Tuomas R. Git, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 





$500,000.00 


| 


' B. MORRIS, President. 


We have sold owr Real Sstateo 
Mortgages for?) years without 
loss to cx Srwestor; and now offer 
choice selected first Mortgages 
Fronv the Wack- ‘wapybelt of Sexas 
and Oklahoma. <5 Sayment brinch 
and Gj interest quaranteed.. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Abe Tunnrell kona Snv o> 
Bullitt Souildiung Srila Pac 


(address the Gompany or 5. & horse, 
1 VTE. 140 Nassau St. 144, 
debulon Rudd, Sougnkerpove, W.%. 


6.8. Hutchinson , Syracuse, W.S. 
W.5. Wavy, “West Chester, Pav, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


POPPA ED IAI PE I INH 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 































































































































































































BOOKS. 


St. Nicholas Christmas Book. 
Stories, sketches, poems, and pic- 
tures from St. Nicholas. Richly illus- 
trated, beautifully bound, $1.50. 

Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 
The monthly numbers of this popular 
magazine for the past year, $4.00. 

A New Brownie Book. ‘‘The 
Brownies Abroad,” by Palmer Cox. 
The sixth of the famous Brownie 
Books. Boards, $1.50. 

Quicksilver Sue. By Laura E. 
Richards, author of ‘‘ Captain Janu- 
ary.’ Acharacter story for girls. [Il- 
lustrated, $1.00. 

The Story of Betty. By Carolyn 
Wells. A charming book for girls. 
Illustrated by Birch, $1.50. 

The Dozen from hot By 
Rupert Hughes, author of ‘‘ The 
Lakerim Athletic Club." A book for 
boys who love athletics. Illus., $1.50. 

“Donald and Dorothy. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Very popular. $1.50. 

The Land of Pluck. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Stories and sketches 
of Holland. Richly illus., $1.50. 

When Life is Young. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Poems for young 
people. Fully illustrated, $1.25. 

Denise and Ned Toodles. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. A story of a 
little girl and her pets. Illus. by 
Relyea, $1.25. 

Lady Jane. By Mrs. C.V. Jami- 
son. A young folks’ classic. Tllus- 
trated by Birch, $1.50. 

Toinette’s Philip. By Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison, Ilustrated by Birch, $1.50. 

Artful Anticks. Oliver Herford's 
book of funny verse and pictures. 
| $1.00. 

St. Nicholas Songs. An illus- 
trated music-book for the home. 200 
pages, cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.25. 

A Boy of the FirstEmpire. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks. A story of the 
adventures of a young French boy 
who was befriended by Napoleon. 
Illus., $1.50. 


Hero Tales from American His- 
tory. By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Stories of deeds 
Illus., $1.50. 


of American heroes. 





THE CHILDREN’S 
CHRISTMAS 

















There is no better Christmas Gift 
than a year’s subscription to 








BOOKS. 


The Jungle Books. ‘‘Rudyard 
Kipling’s best bid for immortality.” 
In two vols., illus., $1.50 each. 

‘Captains Courageous.”’ By 
Rudyard Kipling. The story of a 
rich man’s son who was made a man 


of by Gloucester fishermen. I Ilus- 
trated by Taber, $1.50. 
Two Biddicut Boys. By J. T. 


Trowbridge. A lively story for boys 
and girls. Illus. by Rogers, $1.50. 

The Prize Cup. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. One of the best of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s books forboys. Tllus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Daddy Jake. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Uncle Remus stories. Illus- 
trated by Kemble, $1.25, 

Fighting a Fire. By Chas. T. 
Hill. A graphic picture of the heroism 
of a fireman's life. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The Century Book of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. By E. S. Brooks. 
The story of the trip ofa party of boys 
and girls to the battle-fields of the 
Revolution. Splendidly illustrated, 





1.50. 

The Century Book for Young 
Americans. By E.S. Brooks. The 
story of the trip of a party of boys 
and girls to Woshingian. Richly 
illustrated, $1.50. 

The Story of Marco Polo. By 
Noah Brooks. Ancient history retold 
in a modern way. - Illustrated, $1.<o. 

Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. By 
Howard Pyle. A romance of Amer- 
ica in the 18th century. Illustrated 
by the author, $2.00. 

Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 
By Albert Stearns. A story of an 
up-to-date American boy who be- 
came the possessor of Aladdin's 
lamp. Illus., $1.50. 

The Sinking of the ‘ Merri- 
mac.’’ By Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son. Every boy should read this well- 
told story of a heroic deed. Splen- 
didly illustrated, $1.50. 

Master Skylark. By John Ben- 
nett. Full of stirring adventure of 
the age of Shakspere and Queen 
Elizabeth. Illustrated by Reginald 
Birch, $1.50. 

















ST. NICHOLAS 


For Young Folks — Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


HERE is plenty of fun in ST. NICHOLAS 
as well as the best that can be provided in 

literature and art. The history of this magazine is 
one long story of success—success in making boys 
and girls better as well as in producing what has: al- 
ways been called ‘‘The best of children’s magazinés.” 

In 1900 there will be an important historical 
serial of Colonial Life in America by Elbridge S. 
Brooks, ten long stories by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, and other well-known writers 
(each story complete in a single number), serial 
stories by the authors of “ Master Skylark” and he cca 
“Denise and Ned Toodles” and other popular 1 Ci Woreios Blagunin 
books for young folks, a serial story for little chil- deere ee 
dren, ‘Josey and the Chipmunk,” contributions from a 
Theodore Roosevelt, lan Maclaren, John Burroughs, a) 
and other well-known writers, several new depart- 
ments, including “The St. Nicholas League” and ou > Blackburr 
“Science for Young Folks,” with fun and frolic in aeons 0 t aman 
rhymes, pictures, stories, and puzzles. Everything anne ena ’ 
in St. NICHOLAS és illustrated. | cate and the November and December numbers (if 

To use ST. NICHOLAS as a Christmas Gift, it is | desired); numbers after December will go direct 
a good idea to let us send you our handsomely | to the recipient of your gift. 


printed certificate, of which a miniature repro- THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NewYork. 


duction is shown on this page. You can give the 
certificate at Christmas with the November and 
| December numbers. (November begins the new 
| volume.) Remit $3.00 to the publishers for a 
| year’s subscription. We will send you the certifi- 









She Century Co. 
Lacblathreons 


Weredy Certity 










—-, the gift of 


Dermeae the mgm atere of the hecnetary of Che Bentery Bo. ot 
the affcr of the Company ox Tone York. thas ————— 
4 - 














